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ANNE FURNESS. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Grandfather spoke to me very long and ear- 
nestly that day. He walked up and down the 
garden with me before dinner, talking with me 
for an hour or more. He began by saying how 
long it was since I had been to Mortlands, not, 
however, reproaching me in the least. Then he 
asked me how things were going on at home. 
I had not a very cheering account to give. 
There was little change in father. I read more 
of troubles and anxieties in mother's face than 
1 was ever explicitly told by word of mouth; 
and I said this to my grandfather. He walked 
up and down the path in silence once or twice, 
with a vexed look on his face and a puckered 
brow. Then he told me that some time ago — 
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at the period when my father gave up the 
greater part of his farm — he (grandfather) had 
proposed to my parents to take me to live 
altogether in his house. They had rejected the 
proposal. My father had even been angered 
by it, so that grandfather had said no more. 
He had reason to think now, however, that the 
plan might no longer be so ULnacceptable. He 
had my mother's leave to broach it to me. What 
did I say to it P 

The first thing I said was, " Oh, grandfather, 
I couldn't ! I never could leave mother ! " 

He put his hand on my forehead and stroked 
it gently, without saying a word for a little 
while. Then he went on to explain that money 
troubles were gathering fast around us. He 
had, indeed, from what he had heard in Horsing- 
ham, been led to expect that a great crash was 
imminent months ago. But the difficulty had 
been tided over in some way that he did not 
comprehend ; perhaps by money won on some 
race-course ; perhaps by borrowing. (I thought 
of what Mr. Cudberry had said of old Green's 
money-lending, and I remembered once more 
father's interview with Mat Kitchen.) In either 
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case no permanent mending of George Furnesa's 
fortunes had been achieved. No permanent 
mending could be achieved uinless great changes 
were made. Grandfather's own notion was that 
it would be well to give up the farm entirely, 
let the house, or sell the remainder of the lease, 
and thus pay off all debts, which, he conjectured, 
the money thus realised would suffice to do. 
Then my father should either obtain a situation 
as manager of some large farm, or some similar 
employment, or he and my mother could, at 
the worst, subsist decently for a time on the 
interest of her little fortune, especially if I were 
provided for at Mortlands, The main thing, in 
grandfather's judgment, was to get my father 
away from Horsingham, so as to break off 
all racing connections. In that lay his only 
hope. 

I listened with a growing oppression on my 
spirit. *' Is it so bad with us, grandfather ? " I 
asked. 

" It is as bad, fully as bad, as I have told you, 
little Nancy. You are a woman grown, though 
I still give you the child's nick-name. And 
you are coming into the heritage of adult 
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mortals. I don't think you wish to shirk your 
share of the family burthen." 

**No, indeed. But, grandfather," I added, 
after a pause of reflection, "do you think it at 
all possible to bring father to consent to give 
up the farm and the house ?" 

** Rightly asked, child. I am glad you can 
bring your brains to bear on the matter, though 
you do look so white and scared — poor little 
Nancy! I own I thought the project very 
hopeless at first. But your mother has been 
working at it for a long time. Her influence 
over George is not wholly lost. He seems 
gradually to have been brought to contemplate 
the scheme." 

"I am sure father would wish to pay his 
debts." 

Grandfather opened his lips as if to speak, 
and then closed them again without having 
spoken. At length he said, " Tour father, Anne, 
of course would feel such a change in his posi- 
tion as the one I speak of as a great misfortune. 
It would involve the making of a considerable 
sacrifice. I do not at all blink that fact. But 
I am sure the sacrifice ought to be made — for 
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Kis own sake quite as mucli as for others. Your 
mother is ready to do her part." 

"Would they — ^would they go away from 
Horsingham altogether ?*' 

* " Altogether ? What does that mean, Anne ? 
Speak your thought clearly, child." 

" I ; mean, would they goto settle themselves 
in a distant county, with no idea of returning 
hither at all?" ' . 

- " Such' would be my advice, and, I think, 
your ■ father's desire. But it would greatly 
depend on circumstances, of course." 

** Grandfather, I could not leave mother. I 
could not ! ^ I would not be a burthen to them. 
I have been taught. I can teach. I can sew. 
It would not be right to leave mother!" And 
I burst into tears. 

Not if she wished it, Anne ? " 
She always wishes to put others before herself." 
:: "Well, child;— well, well, God forbid that 
I should urge you against your conscience." 
. " Dear grandfather," said I, throwing my 
arms about his neck, "don't think me un- 
grateful to you. I know how good and kind 
you are." 
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" Tut, tut, tut, chad ! There, there ! we will 
speak further by-and-by. Let the matter soak 
into your mind. We are called upon to decide 
nothing hastily." 

I went away to my own little room — the 
room that had been mine at Mortlands from my 
earliest remembrance — and sat down on the 
white bed to think, and to wipe away the tears 
from my streaming eyes. One idea that re- 
turned again and again, growing more and more 
distinct from out the tossing sea of my thoughts, 
was that Mr. Lacer had been partly instrumental 
in inducing my father to think for an instant 
of making the proposed sacrifice. The scheme 
might not, perhaps, have been laid before him 
by my father; indeed, it was probable that it 
had not been : but Mr. Lacer's influence was 
always used, as he told us, to keep my father 
from his fatal infatuation — to "keep him 
straight," as he phrased it. He often said — I 
had often heard him say — that the husband of 
so sweet and good a woman as Mrs. Furness, 
could never do too much to show his appreciation 
of her, and that she deserved to be considered 
in everything. In his presence, my father would 
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often restrain the hot temper which had of late 
displayed itself, even towards the wife whom he 
loved. He did love her dearly, to the last. I 
know it now, although at that time, the bitter- 
ness of my resentment for all he made her 
suffer, often hardened me from acknowledging it. 

Despite grandfather's approving remark that I 
was able " to bring my brains to bear on the 
matter," I fear that as I sat on the little white 
bed the matter coursed through my brains at its 
own will. I delivered myself up to the thoughts 
that came and went like cloud-shadows on a 
windy day. But, by the time I went down- 
stairs to dinner I was fully resolved that I 
would remain with my parents if they would 
let me. 

The dinner was not very cheerful. To me 
there had always been an atmosphere of con- 
tentment in Mortlands, although I doubt not 
strangers would have foimd the old house dreary 
and dull. But the ghosts of all my day-dreams, 
from childhood upward, peopled Mortlands for 
me, from garret to basement. And then there 
was the presence of my dear grandfather ; or, if 
not his presence, the knowledge that he was at 
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hand, in his garden or his study. But now an 
oppression of spirit weighed on us all. Grand- 
father was thoughtful and absent ; Donald was 
very silent and reserved ; Mrs. Abram for once 
was not the most lack-a-daisical of the party. 

We talked of the Arkwrights. That was not 
a cheerful subject. Grandfather said they were 
very, very poor, and that Mr. Arkwright was 
hampered with debts. Then we spoke of old 
Mr. Green's death, and that was not a cheerful 
subject. The old man had not been beloved : 
there could be little pretence of regretting him 
among the members of his own family. , But it 
was doubtful whether he had not been as un- 
amiable in death as in life, and bequeathed the 
bulk of his money to the grandchild who least 
needed it. People began to say, they told me, 
that it would most likely turn out that Mat 
Kitchen would get all. . Old Green thought a 
deal of him. He was a steady-going young 
man ; none of your squandering spendthrifts ; 
regular at chapel ; quite a pious person. Folks 
like to leave money to money. Dribbling away 
a good sum among a lot of poor people was like 
pouring water into a sieve. And so forth. 
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" I hope poor Alice will get something," 
said I. 

" I don't think she expects it herself," ob- 
served Donald. " Her brother has been far 
from kind to her lately. He kept her away from 
old Green's bedside to the last. One grievance 
he has chosen to pretend against her — for it 
must be pretence — is, that she was so much at 
the parson's, as he calls Mr. Arkwright's house. 
He says it is enough to cause scandal among her 
own congregation ! Can you fancy the brute 
being such an audacious humbug ?" 

Grandfather and I could not help smiling 
at the strength of Donald's phraseology. Mrs. 
Abram raised her eyes, and did not smile. 
" Dissenters!" she murmured, "Poor creatures!" 
' " Why, Judith, don't you think Matthew 
Kitchen might be a canting curmudgeon even 
if he were not a Dissenter ? " said my grand- 
father. 

> '* Ah, love ! who shall say ? But of course he 
has more power over 'em when they put them- 
selves out of the pale'of the Church." 

No one replied to this dogmatic position. And 
shortly afterwards we left the dinner-table. 
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I had expressed a desire to go out and see 
Alice. It was arranged that Donald should walk 
with me to her house, and that we should after- 
wards proceed to Mr. Arkwright's, there to 
meet grandfather, who would be paying his 
medical visit to the sick children. 

Burton's Gardens looked the same as it had 
looked when I first saw it. And the Kitchen's 
little house looked the same also. It was as 
bright, and neat, and orderly [as ever. There 
was the same coloured sand on the tiny garden- 
path outside it ; and it seemed to me that the 
same flowers were growing there, leaf for leaf, 
as had met my childish eyes twelve or thirteen 
years ago. 

We found Alice in the parlour, with a large 
board placed over the table-cover, cutting out 
some black stuff for a mourning gown. 

" Why, Mr Ayrlie 1 " she exclaimed, clapping 
her hands, and letting the scissors fall when she 
saw him. ^'And Miss Anne ! Well now this is 
friendly, and like old times, isn't it?" 

We had found the front door merely latched, 
and had walked in without the ceremony of 
knocking. Alice was alone in the house. Her 
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father was gone to his work, she said. What 
good would ' it do for him to stop at home ? 
Besides, there was a job at the shop to be got 
out of hand. Mat was keen to have it done in 
time, so as not to disappoint a customer, and 
make folks think the business wouldn't be 
carried on as usual. And Mat was master now 
to all appearance. Well, when milk was spilt, 
she supposed it was best to wipe it up out 
of the way. Crying over it would do no good, 
as she could see. We must sit down, and have 
a glass of ginger wine, and a slice of seed-cake ; 
her own making both, and warranted of the 
best. For her part she could do without 
dainties ; but what she did have she would have 
good. 

Alice was as loquacious, and apparently in as 
good spirits, as ever. She bustled about into the 
kitchen and back again, to fetch the wine and 
cake. She would hear of no refusal, but whipped 
away her work and the board, and spread a 
snow-white cloth over one bit of the table, and 
set glasses and knives and plates on it, with 
the brisk decision habitual to her. There was 
not the remotest pretence of being in grief about 
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her voice or her movements. So perfectly un- 
concerned did she seem that I felt quite bashful 
in stammering out — " I was sorry to hear of 
Mr. Green's death, Alice. I only learned it 
from Mr. Ayrlie this morning.'' . : 

" Thank you, Miss Anne. Yes : he's gone is 
poor grandfather. He was full of years, you 

know. Take another glass, Mr Ayrlie. It 
warms the stomach on a cold day like this. 
And there's no trash in it — no 'dulteration. 
Shop things is full of 'dulteration. I hear as 
they put it in pretty well every thing nowadays. 
Grandfather was greatly respected, and he left a 
good bit of property behind him. : No one can 
say to the contrary of that." ' . . > 

" Some of it ought to fall to your share, 
Alice ; and I hope it will," said I. • ^ 

" Ah ! ought stands for nothing in. this world; 
Miss Anne. : And I fancy that's about all I 
shall get. I'm making myself a black' gown,- 
you see, whether or no. It isn't for me to show; 
any want of respect to poor mother's own father.' 
As for crying and sobbing, I can't ^ play . the 
hypocrite. But I shall put on a decent- bit o' 
mourning. Mrs. Mat, my sister-in-law, she cried 
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a good 'un. * Why, Selina/ says I, * you cry 
enough for two, though you are but a connection 
by marriage. So there's no need for me to add 
to the family lamentations. But I've no doubt 
Mat managed it all right, and that grandfather 
has left his money to your satisfaction.' * Why,' 
says she, jerking the pocket-handkerchief away 
from her face as sharp as possible, * what do you 
know how he's left his money?' * I don't know,' 
says I ; * but I guess you needn't bother yourself. 
It'll be right enough for you, / lay. So you 
can go on crying again quite comfortable J " 

There had for some time been warfare between 
the sisters-in-law. So long as the battle was 
fought with the tongue, Alice would, un- 
doubtedly, have the best of it, for Selina had 
always been dull and slow-witted. But Mrs. 
Mat could have final recourse to the heavy 
artillery of solid facts. Her silk gown, her 
gold watch, her new carpet for the sitting-room, 
her china dinner-service, her patent roasting- 
jack that went with a spring, were all meta- 
phorically hurled at Alice's head. And if they 
did not crush, they undoubtedly discouraged 
her; for Alice was by no means indiflferent to 
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sucli things. Like most Horslngham people, 
she had a keen eye to the main chance, and 
a very thorough respect for property. 

We had some difficulty in getting away from 
Alice in time to keep our appointment ; for she 
had heard of the ball at Woolling, and begged 
to be told what I had worn, and what mother 
had worn, and what all the other ladies had 
worn, and interrupted my description with so 
many ejaculations of admiration, and so many 
running comments, in her own loquacious 
manner — cutting away at the mourning garment 
all the while — that it became quite a long aflGair. 

" And our old lodger was there, I heard say 
— Mr. Lacer. He's a pleasant-spoken chap — 
gentleman," said Alice, correcting herself. 
"They do say he's going to leave the army. 
Father heard some talk about it down at the 
shop, between two sporting gents as come in to 
look at a dog-cart. I think it would be a pity 
a'most : for Mr. Lacer's a fine figure of a man, 
— may be a bit too stout for his years ; and 
he looks grand in his red coat. Have you seen 
him, Mr. Ayrlie ?" 

"No," answered Donald shortly. Then he 
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added, with his scrupulous truthfulness — "I 
believe he passed me on horseback this morning. 
I did not see his face. I don't know him. 
Anne, I'm afraid I must ask you to come at 
once. We shall be late.'* 

Alice's blue eyes shot a keen glance on him, 
and then on me. I felt it rather than saw it. 
She detained me by a corner of my shawl just as 
we were going out, and whispered — 

" He's as good as gold, is Mr. Donald. You 
don't know. Miss Anne, how high the folks think 
of him here. And as for Mr. Lacer, he bain't fit 
to tie Mr. Donald's shoestring, for all his red 
coat." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Alice's parting words, and her manner of saying 
them, vexed me — none the less that I knew 
they were intended to have a contrary effect. I 
felt ill at ease, and Donald, not being in a very 
bright humour either, we walked along almost 
in silence until we came to the house in Wood 
Street. 

My grandfather was up-stairs, visiting his 
little patients, the servant told us, and Mrs. 
Arkwright was with him. Mr. Arkwright was 
in the parlour — the little dark parlour, that 
looked as gloomy as a cavern on this winter day 
-^-eating a cheerless meal by himself. I noticed, 
though, that the cloth which covered the tray 
was specklessly white, and that the glass he 
drank from and the willow-pattern plate he ate 
from were pure and glistening. He seemed glad 
to see me, and his kindness made me feel doubly 
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asliamed of my long neglect of him. Donald 
presently went up-stair6 to see the children. 
I noticed that the little servant had welcomed 
him as those are welcomed who in time of 
trouble or sickness bring an atmosphere of 
strength and comfort with them. Mr. Ark- 
wright's careworn face brightened when he saw 
Donald. When the latter had left the room^ 
Mr. Arkwright said — 

" We owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Ayrlie, I assure you. He has been so good to 
my poor little children. My wife looks on 
him as a prodigy of medical skill, too. I dare 
say he may be. But I think she grounds her 
opinion on the fact of his having hunted through 
Horsingham to find some hothouse grapes for 
Mary. Poor Mary suffered the most of all the 
children. You should have seen the gratitude 
in her great, dark eyes when Mr. Ayrlie put a, 
cool, pulpy grape to her lips. Patty naturally 
declares him to be a second ^sculapius.'' And 
the poor father laughed, whilst the tears 
trembled in his eyes. " But every one has been 
good to us," he continued — " every one. Of Dr. 
Hewson I don't know how to speak. He is 
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what yon have always known him, Miss Furness. 
Then there is that good creature, Alice Kitchen." 

I told him that I had seen Alice, and that I 
was sorry to hear it rumoured that she would 
inherit little or none of her grandfather's 
property. 

Mr. Arkwright's face changed in a moment. 
He looked as though he were suffering from a 
twinge of bodily pain. 

" Ah," said he, " Old Green was a hard man— 
a hard man ! I — I had some transactions with 
him. I — in fact, why should I disguise it ? — I 
owed him money. It was not my fault. We 
have never been extravagant, and Patty is the 
best manager in the world. But I had sore need 
of a sum of money, Miss Furness, and I borrowed 
it of old Green. I hope — I think that Mr. 
Matthew Kitchen will be a little more con- 
siderate. Do you think he will be ?" 

I could not offer much comfort to Mr. Ark- 
wright. I did not know what Matthew would 
do, but I had unpleasant forebodings. 

" But," said he, with a sort of weak eagerness 
of manner which he showed sometimes — poor, 
sorely-tried man I — *' but the sister is such a 
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kindly, good creature, I am not really afraid that 
Mr. Matthew will be unreasonable. I am not, 
really ! '' 

It seemed to me that the world had sud- 

I. 

denly grown full of troubles. On every side 
there was anxiety and struggle. I said so to my 
grandfather as we were walking back towards 
Mortlands. 

" One use of our own troubles, Anne," said 
he, "is to discipline us to feel for others. 
Children and very young persons are frequently 
shallow and selfish, because they are unable 
from their own experience to imagine the suflfer- 
ings of those around them." 

" All children are not selfish, grandfather," 
said I. " Did you ever see anything more 
thoughtful and good than poor little Lizzie 
Arkwright?" 

I had been up-stairs before leaving Wood 
Street, and had seen the five children. Lizzie, 
Martha, and Teddy were now convalescent, but 
they had none of them yet left their chamber. 
Lizzie was dressed, and was able to move about, 
and attend to the others a little. She would have 
done more than her strength justified, if she had 
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not been checked. When I entered the nursery, 
as the children's sleeping-room was called, Lizzie 
was sitting on a wooden chair, heaped up with 
patchwork covered cushions, so as to raise her 
to a sufficient height for her purpose, close beside 
Mary's crib, patiently turning over the leaves of 
a book full of gaudily-coloured pictures to amuse 
the sick child's languid eyes. There were four 
small, narrow cribs of unpainted wood in the 
bare room. The four little girls slept here. The 
room was, fortimately, spacious, and sufficiently 
airy. Teddy usually occupied a little attic, with 
a sloping roof, at the top of the house ; but since 
his illness he had been brought down-stairs to a 
little strip of a room next to his sisters', and 
which was absolutely unfurnished, save for his 
tiny bed. Mrs. Arkwright and Donald were with 
Teddy when I entered the nursery. Grandfather 
was standing beside little Jane's crib, contem- 
plating its small occupant with a benevolent face. 

** How is Jane ?" said I, addressing my grand- 
father. 

"Oh, she'll do all right. She's getting on 
famously. Jane is a great deal better." 

Jane slowly turned her bright, attentive eyes. 
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which she had kept fixed on grandfather whilst 
he was speaking, towards me, and giving the 
oddest little ghost of one of her old emphatic 
nods — for Jane was too weak to make a vigorous 
gesture — observed corroboratively — " 'Es ; Dane 
is a gate deal better.'* 

I kissed the little creature, and she received 
my caress very graciously. They told me she 
had spoken of me and asked for me more than 
once. But she made no extravagant demon- 
strations of joy at seeing me : only she curled 
her wasted mite of a hand round my fore-finger, 
and held me near her as long as I remained in 
the room. 

" Miss Fumess ! '* called out Mary, in her 
contralto tones, now very feeble and a little 
hoarse. " Look at the pictures ! ain't they 
beautiful ? Blue Beard and Cinner — cinnerella, 
and ever so many ! Dr. Hewson gave it to me." 

" Oh, it is beautiful, Mary ! all the colours of 
the rainbow ! Dr. Hewson is very good, is he 
not?" 

There was a chorus of " Oh yes ! that he is ! " 
and Teddy, hearing this through the half-open 
door of his room, joined in it with an enthusiastic 
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" Hooray 1 He says Fm to have meat to- 
morrow! Hoo-ra-a-ay ! " 

Little Jane could not shout, but, not to be 
behind-hand, she raised her head, and softly 
rubbed her cheek against the lappel of " Dr. 
Hewson's" rough great coat, as he stood by . 
the side of her crib. There was something in 
the innocent, confiding, baby action, which 
brought the tears to my eyes. As I turned my 
head, I saw Mrs. Arkwright and Donald stand- 
ing, side by side, in the doorway of Teddy's 
room, and looking on at the little scene. 

I do not know whether a great painter could 
have rendered the extraordinary blending of 
feelings which was expressed in Mrs. Ark- 
wright's face. There was gratitude to my grand- 
father, and trust in him, undoubtedly. And 
there was love for her children, and a kind of 
compassion for their sickness, which was almost 
more fierce than tender, if I may say what 
sounds so strange. And there was the old 
yearning, grudging look, as though she were 
pained not to be all to the little ones, and were 
wrestling with her jealousy of those who were 
kind to them. 
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It lasted but an instant. She came forward 
and spoke to me much in her usual manner. 
And after my grandfather and Donald had 
assured her that the children were going on 
perfectly well, and the latter had promised to 
look in again that evening, we took our leave, 
and walked up the long High Street to Mort- 
lands. And then it was that I told grandfather 
how it seemed to me that the world had suddenly 
grown full of troubles. 

I would not prolong my stay at Mortlands 
beyond the next morning. I was very anxious 
to get home, and to talk of all I had heard of 
father's prospects, with my mother. Grand- 
father said he would drive me to "Water-Eardley 
himself. We set out immediately after an early 
breakfast. During the first part of our drive 
grandfather spoke chiefly of Donald. He praised 
him warmly, and said he showed great aptitude 
for his profession, as well as steady determina- 
tion to study it. There was a large hospital at 
Horsingham, and grandfather said he thought 
this establishment would afford Donald opportu- 
nities of learning a great deal, before it would 
be necessary for him to go to London. Sud- 
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denly, in the midst of this discourse he asked, 
" How old are you, Anne ?" 

*' Twenty, grandfather." 

" H'm ! You're very much of a child in some 
things for 'twenty. Ha ! When is your birth- 
day? 

On the 17th of September.^ 

" You will be twenty-one — of age, that is, on 
the 17th of next September ?" 

« Yes.'' 

" I wish to Heaven we may induce your 
father to make a move from this place before the 
autumn." 

After that grandfather fell into a musing 
silence, which lasted i;intil we reached the gate 
at Water-Eardley. 

Father was still in his room. We found 
mother tying up some geraniums in the window 
of the little morning-room. She was overjoyed 
to see her father^ and we three had an earnest 
talk together. 

" You've told Anne, then ? " said my mother. 

I understood well enough why she had pre- 
ferred that he should tell me of their project, 
rather than telling it me herself. She shrank 
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from uttering any word that might seem to re- 
fleet on her husband. And yet, in some way, it 
was necessary that I shoidd be made acquainted 
with the state of affairs. She was relieved to 
find that I knew it. 

Grandfather asked her if she had said any- 
tliing to George about it lately, and she answered 
yes ; and that he had really seemed to contem- 
plate cutting himself loose from all the en- 
tanglements and temptations that bound him to 
Horsingham. 

" Things must be very bad with him, to make 
him listen to the scheme," said my grandfather 
thoughtfully. 

Mother fired up, or, I might say, flickered up, 
for her wrath was very brief. "Poor, dear 
George has been very unfortunate,'' she said. 
" It is not for me to blame him, at all events, for 
he has been led on, and on, from one loss to 
another, in the hope of making money for ine 
and Anne." 

"Well, well, Lucy," said my grandfather 
mildly, " if we can but convince him that gam- 
bling can do no good to any human creature, 
and that to go on in the hope of iretrieving what 
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he has lost is to follow the most treacherous 
will-o'-the-wisp that ever tempted men into 
bogs and quagmires, we may confess that good 
has come out of that evil/' 

He went on to urge that the change could not 
be made too soon ; that delay must be unwise, 
and might be fatal ; and that he thought George 
should take some preliminary step as to the 
giving up of the house and farm at once. Then 
by degrees he drew from mother the confession 
that George had promised to take spme decisive 
measures next autumn. But that he had declared 
he must try to battle on until after the month of 
September. And that after that the sacrifice 
might not be necessary at all. 

Grandfather put his hands to his head and 
gave a half-suppressed groan on hearing this. 
" Fatal, fatal, fatal ! " he exclaimed. " Just what 
I feared. He has some scheme in his head that 
is to make his fortune of course. Let him pro- 
crastinate! Give him time! Yes, yes; and at 
the end of the autumn instead of being ankle- 
deep in the bog, he will be knee-deep, if not over 
head and ears ! " 

" My poor George ! " said mother, with a 
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trembling lip and streaming eyes. " It is not 
for himself. He wants nothing for himself." 

" He wants what the drunkard wants, who 
takes brandy that he knows to be poison just as 
well as the whole College of Physicians." 

" Oh, father, how can you speak so harshly? 
I cannot hear such things said of George. I 
ought not." 

It was a painful scene. All my reason and my 
conscience were on grandfather's side ; but I 
felt my heart fuU of yearning compassion for my 
mother. I went to her, and took her in my 
arms, and laid her head on my shoulder. " Don't 
cry, mother," I said. " We will stay together, 
come what will, and help each other." 

" I have done more harm than good by coming, 
it seems," said grandfather, looking at us sadly. 
But he had not done more harm than good. 

That evening when he was gone away, and 
afterwards during many quiet hours, mother and 
I talked, and planned, and hoped, and gradually 
familiarised ourselves with the thought of 
leaving Water-Eardley. And I thought that if 
we thus became accustomed to the notion of 
dwelling on it, father would likewise grow used 
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to it by hearing mother speak of it in her gentle, 
pleasant way, and with the woman's tact, made 
fine and keen by her love, that taught her to 
cease from speaking when she perceived that 
her words became importunate. 

Father, meanwhile, grew more affectionate in 
his manner ; more considerate, more kind, more 
like his old self than I had seen him for many 
a day. Sometimes, when he looked at his wife's 
pale, worn, sweet face, his own would wear 
an expression of sorrowful tenderness, such as 
touched my very heart. But I knew that it was 
he who had traced lines upon my mother's 
anxious forehead, and prematurely robbed her 
fair skin of its healthy bloom. I had a way of 
contemplating my own emotions, as though from 
a superior and exterior point of view, and I 
knew all this, and, in a manner, resented it, 
even whilst I was yielding to a tearful sympathy 
with my father, which, after all, did not go 
much deeper than a mere physical affection of 
my nerves. 

I believe that there were times when mv father 
deceived himself into a generous enthusiasm that 
fancied itself ready for self-sacrifice. He would 
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talk even before me sometimes of his errors and 
his faults, and of the hope he had in the future. 
And he would say that poverty did not frighten 
him ; if he could but be free from debt he should 
be content, only for his Lucy. And mother 
would take his hand and kiss it, and tell him that 
she feared nothing so that they were spared to 
each other ; and would build pretty castles in the 
air, to be inhabited by him and her and me, 
which were like the edifices in a fairy story, with 
the gold and diamonds and precious stones left 
out. Oh, me ! oh, me ! How it all comes back 
again, the ghost of that time ! "With the ghosts 
of the heartaches that were real, and the hopes 
thakt that superior and exterior me knew to be 
false! And the ghost of — not of a love, but 
the fancy of a love waited on by little fluttering 
fears and vanities, — slight, light, frivolous little 
vanities that were really as afraid of the clear 
eyes of the contemplative conscience in me as a 
flock of hurrying, purposeless, dizzy bats would 
be of the sun at noontide. 

And yet that was all a part of the life that 
I have lived. And even the gauzy- winged vani- 
ties have been touched with a grave twilight, 
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for. they have become "portions and parcels of 
the dreadful past." 

Dteadful in its unchangeableness — in its irre- 
vocableness ; but yet not without a strange sweet 
pathos to look back upon. For it seems to me 
sometimes that the past, like the long crystal 
streak above an autumn sunset, gives a solemn 
beauty to trivial things that stand revealed 
against its ineffable depths, as the little still 
twigs and leaflets of a tangled hedge show with 
a carven clearness upon the evening light. 

There seemed to come a pause in our lives, 
like the lull on a tempestuous night when the 
wind ceases wearily for a while, and a smooth 
flood of silence rushes into one's ears and fills 
one's brain. 

Gervase Lacer was often with us. Many an 
evening we sat around the fire, we four ; some- 
times talking, often silent. Dreaming, thinking, 
planning — ^what different dreams, thoughts, and 
plans ! And thus the winter wore away and the 
early spring ; and the summer time was at hand. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

From the night of the famous ball, there had 
been a feud between Sam Cudberry and his 
sisters, and Mr. Lacer was the subject of it. 
Clementina was disposed to side with her 
brother, but Tilly and Henny were too strong 
for her. She had been used to submit to Tilly 
on certain points all her life, and the time for 
rebellion had not yet arrived — -perhaps never 
would arrive. 

Miss Cudberry announced to every one, whether 
it concerned them to know it or not, that Mr. 
Lacer was a low-bred, impertinent coxcomb. She 
was not troubled by any sense of shame at pro- 
claiming her sudden change of opinion about him, 
nor did she hesitate to avow the cause of it. It 
was that he had failed to show her *' proper atten- 
tion at her ball.*' That was what she said, and 
30 far as it went, it was true. But there was 
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another reason for her indignation and animo- 
sity; to wit, that Mr. Lacer had danced with 
me, and talked with me, and paid more attention 
to me in various ways, than Miss Cudberry at all 
approved of. 

" That's not what pa goes to the expense of a 
ball for ! " exclaimed Tilly, with much bitterness. 
" If ot for the purpose of having Anne Fume^s's 
head turned with conceit and vanity by officers ! 
Though Mr. Lacer is but an ensign, he might 
know how to behave himself ! But / hear more 
about him than perhaps he guesses. And if his 
father wasn't a tavern-keeper at Epsom, I stand 
open to correction, that's all ! It is something 
new, I fancy, for Miss Cudberry of "WooUing to 
be passed over in her own house by barmen and 
pot-boys." All this and more was repeated to us 
by Sam Cudberry. He was resolved not to give 
up his friend, as he called Mr. Lacer. At the 
same time it was not easy to receive any guest 
at WooUing in Tilly's despite. Sam, therefore, 
honoured Water-Eardley with his presence a 
good deal at this time. " I can see Lacer more 
comfortably here than at Woolling. And 
George gives a fellow a very decent glass 
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wine," said oiir cousin with delightful frank- 
ness. 

I wondered that he did not prefer seeing Mr. 
Lacer at Brookfield, which was nearer to his own 
house than Water-Eardley. But Sam did not 
leave me long in perplexity on this point. It 
appeared from his statement that Mr. Lacer's 
brother officers did not receive Sam with the 
courtesy and cordiality due to a Cudberry of 
Woolling. Sam had dined at the mess once, 
but pronounced the whole thing " deadly slow," 

and the officers of the gallant th a set of 

beastly, stuck-u|p fools. He shouldn't go there 
any more. S. Cudberry, Junior, of Woolling, 
didn't need to go a-begging for a shabby dinner 
and a bottle of cheap wine. He knew where it 
came from, and what it cost ! 

I marvelled greatly what these gentlemen could 
have said or done to make it so plain even to 
Sam's apprehension, that his company was not 
welcome; and further to induce him to abstain 
from bestowing it on them whether they liked it 
or not. On my hinting this to Mr. Lacer, he 
told me with a half-smiling, half- vexed expres- 
sion of countenance, that Sam had drank so much 
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and talked so much on the occasion of his dining 
at mess, as to have given offence to several of 
the men present. I shuddered to think what Sam 
might be, with his weak brain heated by wine, 
and his tongue loosened, and his spirits raised 
with the notion of being in good company. 

"You know, your cousin is peculiar in his 
manner, to say the least of it," observed Mr. 
Lacer. 

" How dreadful for you ! " I exclaimed. " He 
went as your guest, and you must have been 
greatly annoyed and mortified. But how did 
you contrive to make Sam understand that — 
that — you could never introduce him amongst 
your friends again ?" 

"Well, I — I simply told him so," said Mr. 
Lacer, with a kind of despairing gesture, which 
suggested to my mind how many tentatives at 
conveying the truth with some delicacy must have 
been tried and failed, before he had recourse to 
that strong measure. 

" Of course it was a most unpleasant thing to 
do," he proceeded. "But Cudberry is so — so 
odd ; — so utterly unlike other people, that I had 
to come to that, and I managed it somehow. At 
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first lie said that if he had said anything un- 
pleasant to any of the fellows, he wasn't above 
calling on them and apologising. He supposed 
he had had a glass too much. Very sorry. 
Couldn't be helped. He would make it all 
square ! But I knew that would never do. 
And, fortunately, the next day he met the colonel 
in the streets of Brookfield, who cut him dead. 
So he turned round, and was very wroth, and 
declared they were a set of snobs, and he would 
never go near them again." 

And in this manner it came to pass that Sam 
Cudberry was often at Water-Eardley in the 
bright summer weather. He stuck to Mr. Lacer 
like a leech. Father neither encouraged nor dis- 
couraged him, but just endured his presence with 
the apathetic tolerance which had grown upon 
him lately. Mr. Lacer's indulgence for Sam 
frequently surprised me. He endured him not 
only with patience, but with good-humour ; and 
Sam very frequently passed the bounds of civility 
when he was disposed to be witty and humorous. 

One day when Sam had been talking to me of 
Mr. Lacer after the fashion of his family — partly 
patronising, as being the friend of a Cudberry 
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of WoolHng, and partly contemptuous, as being 
a stranger outside the charmed circle of the Cud- 
berry connection, and as being, moreover, absent 
at the moment — ^I was moved to say to him with 
some heatj "Ton ought to be very grateful to 
Mr. Lacer, I think, Sam. He is very kind and 
good-natured to you always, and you are not 
always as courteous to him as you might be.*' 

Sam looked at me fixedly, grinned slowly, 
letting his mouth expand by degrees, winked, 
and then said, " Why, you don't suppose I'm 
such a flat as to think it's all for my sweet sake, 
do you ? " 

A conscious feeling kept me silent, and I felt 
my face grow hot and red. Sam, however, 
went on to say something that I did not at all 
expect. 

" Lacer knows that I ain't as green as grass. 
He's found out that I'm up to a thing or two ; 
keep my eyes open, and move with the times. 
My governor's a little too much of the old school, 
— he wasn't bom yesterday, as he says, — I don't 
tell him every thing. No good stroking him the 
wrong way; but fair play's a jewel, you know. 
* Honour among thieves,' eh ? As long as Lacer 
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don't split on me, I don't split on him : so 
there's no particular gratitude in the case, Miss 
Anne.'* 

Sam concluded with a prolonged chuckle, and 
many nods and winks. 

I was a good deal annoyed by all this. That 
Sam should desire to keep many of his actions 
secret from his father did not at all surprise me. 
He was almost entirely dependent on Uncle 
Cudberry during his life, and could not afford to 
displease him. AH this he had doubtless been 
obliging enough to confide to Mr. Lacer — or part 
of it ; for Sam had a queer, cunning secretive- 
ness of character, which seemed never to abandon 
him even in his most boisterous and convivial 
moments. But what Mr. Lacer could have con- 
fided to Sam that should give the latter any power 
over him, I was at a loss to conjecture. 

Finally, I came to the conclusion that it was 
very foolish to attach any importance to Sam 
Cudberry 's utterances. But its being foolish did 
not prevent me from dwelling on his words in my 
own mind. 

Suddenly one day I remembered what Alice 
Kitchen had said of the rumour that Mr. Lacer 
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was about to leave the army. Could it be true ? 
And if so, was that what Sam was alluding to ? 
And yet why keep it secret ? Mr. Lacer was on 
such intimate terms with my father that I thought 
he would be sure to know the truth, and I asked 
him ; " Father, do you know whether Mr. Lacer 
means to leave the army ?" 

" Did he say anything to you about it P" said 
my father, asking a counter-question. 

" To me ? Oh no ! But I heard it rumoured.*' 

" Yes ; I believe it is true. He will sell out if 
he can.*' 

" I wonder why?" 

" He isn't happy in his regiment : his colonel 
is a stiff, puritanical, canting old fellow, and he 
makes it unpleasant for him." 

" But," said I, after a long pause, during 
which my father, who was smoking an after- 
dinner cigar in the garden, pulled out a queer 
little pocket-book with clasps, and began making 
figures on it with a pencil ; " But, father, could he 
not exchange into another regiment, instead of 
leaving the army altogether?" 

" One thousand to twenty-five, or say half a 
point less, eh ? Oh don't bother me, Anne ; 
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tliere's a good girl ! Yes ; I don't know. I sup- 
pose he's sick of the service." 

It was not very long after this that Mr. Lacer 
came into mother's sitting-room, with a news- 
paper in his hand. " There," said he, " Mrs. 
Furness, is my order of release." 

He gave her the Gazette^ and she read in it, 
and I read over her shoulder, that Ensign Gervase 
Lacer was permitted to retire by the sale of his 
commission. 

" You do not seem much surprised," said he, 
looking first at mother and then at me. We told 
him that we had been prepared for this news for 
some time; but that, as he had kept his own 
counsel so closely, we had not ventured to speak 
of it to him. Even now mother refrained from 
asking him any questions. He presently went 
out into the garden, to get her some flowers she 
wanted to fill a vase with, that stood on the little 
table near the window. The window was wide 
open, and Mr. Lacer coming back with the flowers 
in his hand, leant with both elbows on the sill, and 
began to speak of himself and his prospects. I 
was working near the window, my mother arrang- 
ing her nosegay. The sunshine slanted into 
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the room : the lowing of cattle came up from a 
distant field : every thing seemed still and peace- 
ful ; and Mr. Lacer stood there, at the open 
window, like a portrait in its frame, and spoke 
in a low voice, dropping out almost unconnected 
sentences one after the other, more as if he were 
talking to himself than to us. 

" I should have told you long ago, Mrs. Furness. 
You have been so good to me, and I have such a 
regard for you, that I should have felt it right to 
tell you, if I had told any one ; but I kept my 
own counsel, because — because I was not sure 
that I should succeed. It has been a troublesome 
matter in some ways. Two years ago, — a year 
ago I should not have cared about going to India, 
or the Gape, or anywhere else : they might have 
sent me to Sierra Leone for all I should have 
cared about the matter then, Now, I find the 
idea of being ordered abroad very terrible. But 
I couldn't stay at home just for wishing it. I 
was obliged to try to see some chance before me, 
if I remained in England and left the army, of 
getting bread and cheese. I'm not a rich man, 
you know, Mrs. Furness, though I'm the only 
son of a wealthy father. Some day, I suppose. 
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I shall be well-provided for. Let Mrs. Lacer 
grasp as she will, she can hardly rob me of all 
my inheritance, and she has no children of her 
own. "Well, I thought I saw a chance, — a hope : 
I worked it all out by myself. Yesterday I wrote 
to my father, to tell him that the business is 
concluded. So it is of no use his remonstrat- 
ing." 

" Oh, I hope — " said mother, and then stopped 
and raised her soft eyes to the young man's face. 
His eyes were cast down, and he was picking a 
crimson flower to pieces, petal by petal, as he 
still leant with his elbows on the window-sill. 
" My dear Mr. Lacer," mother proceeded, " since 
you speak so openly to me, you won't mind my 
saying that I hope you have not acted rashly in 
resigning your commission. Will your father 
approve of your having done so ? Of course I 
do not pretend to dictate to you. You must know 
your own affairs best. Only, I do hope you have 
well considered the matter.'' 

'*0h yes," said Mr. Lacer rather slowly, and 
in an absent manner. " Yes, yes, I could not do 
otherwise." 

" Mrs. and Miss Cudberry of WooUing," an- 
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nounced the maid-servant, opening the door of 
the sitting-room at this moment. 

I believe we all looked scared : I am sure I 
felt so. Mr. Lacer started and took his elbows 
from the window-sill, as Mrs. and Miss Cudberry 
rustled into the room. 

The door precisely faced the open window : so 
that the first object which Tilly beheld, as she 
bounced in, a pace behind her mother, was Mr. 
Lacer's head and shoulders, framed, as I have 
said, in the window opposite. Mr. Lacer took his 
hat off. Tilly made a bow, the like of which, I 
should think, had never been seen by him; for 
he stared in genuine astonishment. It was a 
writhing movement of her whole body, accom- 
panied by a rapid semicircular sweep of her 
head, which she finally turned away from him 
over her -shoulder. When Mrs. Cudberry saw 
Mr. Lacer, which she did the moment after 
having shaken hands with my mother, she made 
a hesitating movement, as though she would 
have gone to the window and shaken hands 
with him, but Tilly undisguisedly pulled her 
sleeve, and detained her. 

" I think I'll go in search of your father. Miss 
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Fumes?," said Mr. Lacer to me (I was seated 
close to the window, as I have said, and I had 
not left it, although I rose when Aunt Cudberry 
came into the room). "He said he would have 
a stroll and a cigar with me in the river-side 
meadows, by-and-by." Then, he added rapidly, 
speaking almost in a whisper, " What on earth 
is the matter with Miss Cudberry of TVooUingP 
She all but cut me ! What have I done ? " 

I shook my head, and made a little sign that I 
could not speak just then, and he smiled, slightly 
shrugged his shoulders, and walked away down 
the garden path, having first bestowed on Miss 
Cudberry a most elaborate and exaggerated bow, 
of which she took no notice. 

" So you've got him here, my dear ! " said Aunt 
Cudberry, seating herself all aslant in an arm- 
chair, and squeezing her face into a strange com- 
plicated grimace. 

" Got him here ? " repeated my mother inter- 
rogatively. 

"Got that Mr. Lacer, my dear. Ah, well, I 
dont know, I'm sure ! I hear all sort of things ; 
but I sometimes don't know what to think — 
really and truly I don't ! " 
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That Aunt Cudberry did not know what to 
think on many subjects was not so astonishing a 
statement as she appeared to deem it was. My 
mother made no reply ; and Tilly, who had been 
talking to me in a more sharp and dictatorial 
manner than usual, broke in, with an animated 
tirade, against Mr. Lacer. She was very voluble, 
and very bitter. My mother kept casting im- 
ploring glances at me, to bespeak my forbearance. 
I said no word ; neither did Mrs. Cudberry, nor 
my mother : so Tilly talked uninterruptedly until 
she was tired. 

" Tilly is a little severe, poor thing ! " said 
Aunt Cudberry deprecatingly, when her daughter 
paused. 

" ifow, ma ! " cried Tilly, in a warning voice. 
*' None of that, ma ! TSo shifting it all on me, 
Mrs. Cudberry, if you please ! You know I speak 
the family feeling, and the family opinion. And 
if you like to see your only son enticed on to his 
ruin, pa doesn't ; and my sisters don't, and I don't. 
So pray say nothing about severity, ma." 

This was a new turn ; and I could not refrain 
from asking her what she meant by Mrs. Cud- 
berry seeing her "only son enticed to ruin." 
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Tilly satisfied my curiosity with the greatest 
alacrity. Her statement, given with much 
energy and superfluous expenditure of words, 
amounted to this: — Sam Cudberry had become 
very intimate with Mr. Lacer. It was supposed 
that Sam had entered into some racing specula- 
tions — on a small scale for the present, it was 
true, but dangerous as a beginning of gambling. 
As Sam had never exhibited any taste of the kind 
before, it must be attributed to the influence of 
his new friend. Mr. Lacer was known to fre- 
quent race-courses. Sam and he were often 
together. They had been seen driving together 
on mysterious expeditions, no one knew whither, 

in the neighbourhood of W (the county 

town). Mr. Lacer was not in good odour with 
hi3 brother officers. He owed money in Brook- 
field, and his father was not a gentleman, but a 
tavern-keeper. 

" How, in the name of Wonder, did you glean 
all this gossip P " asked my mother, looking quite 
bewildered ; for, as I have said, I give only a 
compressed and imadomed version of Tilly's 
copious discourse, enriched with numberless cir- 
cumstantial trivialities. 
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" I made it my business to pick up all the 
information I could about the person Lacer," 
rejoined Tilly unblushingly. " He has been spied 
upon more than he thinks for. And so has Sam. 
Sam is close and cunning, but he don't hoodwink 
Miss Cudberry. I shall teach him not to trample 
on his own family." 

Finally, she brought out as a climax the in- 
formation that Mr. Lacer had been " turned out 
of the army." 

" My dear Tilly," said my mother gently, " I 
am glad to be able to assure you that you are 
mistaken there." 

** "Not a bit of it, Mrs. George ! I supposed he 
hadn't told you, but it's true for all that ! " 

In vain we tried to explain to her that there 
was no disgrace in an officer selling his commis- 
sion. She shook her head obdurately. "Ah, 
it's all very well," she observed ; " but he only 
retired in time to prevent being turned out, if he 
wasn't turned out. I have warned you, Mrs. 
George. I thought it my duty to warn you. And 
especially , to warn Anne. I wish I could have 
seen my cousin George. I should have begged 
him as a favour not to encourage Sam here. I 
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know what he comes for. It is to meet that man. 
/ believe he's a black-ball — no; what do they 
call it P — a black-leg ! As to my cousin George 
himself " 

" Po-o-or George ! " murmured Mrs. Cudberry. 

" It's of no use saying anything on that score ! " 

Mrs. Cudberry, I suppose, was able to read the 
expression of my mother's face better than her 
daughter was. Or perhaps she had some sym- 
pathy with her nephew's wife. She was not by 
nature . nearly so hard and unfeeKng as Tilly. 
At all events, she checked Miss Cudberry's 
further utterances decisively, by rising to go 
away. For with Tilly, as with many other 
people, the announcement that it was "no use 
saying anything" on this or that subject, was 
the pretty sure prelude to her talking about it 
with peculiar loquacity. 

When they were gone at last, mother sat back 
wearily in her chair, and was silent for some time. 
After a prolonged pause, she said: — "Oh me, 
how glad I should be if it were over, and we 
were away out of all this talk and turmoil ! I 
hope it is not selfish to wish it. But I do believe 
your dear father would be happier — really happier 
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— even in quite poverty, provided we could have 
a Kttle peace and look the world in the face/' 

That evening Sam Cudberry came as usual. 
We had told my father of Tilly's words, but he 
answered shortly and sharply that we might find 
something better to do than to repeat such non- 
sense ; that Sam was his own master ; and that 
he (father) would receive what guests he chose 
without asking for the approval or caring for the 
disapproval of any one. 

And so things continued as they were for some 
time longer. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I r proved to be quite true that old Mr. Green had 
left all his property to his grandson Matthew. For 
once gossip and rumour had been correct as to the 
main fact, although the amount of the old coach- 
maker's wealth had been exaggerated in some 
instances, and in others understated. The truth 
was that he left behind him a sum sufficient to 
have enabled Matthew Kitchen to live in com- 
fort for the rest of his days, without working, 
had he been so minded; besides the good- will 
of the coach-making business, and a valuable 
stock-in-trade. It soon appeared, however, that 
Matthew's greed or ambition was not yet satisfied. 
He showed no symptoms of giving up business. 
On the contrary, he had the workshops and all 
^ the premises enlarged, and was solicitous for new 
orders. He removed with his family to a smart 
house, newly furnished in the gaudiest style Mrs. 
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Mattliew Kitchen could achieve, and bade fair to 
become one of the most prosperous among his 
fellow-townsmen. 

Neither Alice nor her father inherited a 
farthing. " Father's foreman, Miss Anne," said 
Alice to me. "And a good workman he is, as 
Mat knows. And Mat kindly keeps him on; 
and has even raised his wage ten shillings a 
week. It's wonderful kind of Mat, isn't it?" 
Then, with a sudden change of manner. " Why, 
you don't suppose he'd have done that, much but 
for father saying — and it was true enough too 
— that he could get more money from Hobson^s, 
of Brookfield, and threatening to go. / put 
father up to it. He was that cast down and dis- 
appointed at the will, as he'd have given up alto- 
gether if I'd have let him. But no. Mat, he says 
it's very sinful to bear a grudge against the dead 
on account of a bit of filthy lucre. And he's 
always a throwing Scripture texts in your teeth. 
So I says to father, now it's no good our cutting 
off our noses to spite our faces, that's certain sure. 
But, again, where's the need to stand and be 
kicked ? We bear no grudge. Well and good. 
But you aren't being paid a foreman's wage, and 
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that you know, father. And though you might 
work for poor pay for Grandfather Green, that's 
no reason you should do the same for Mat. So 
you just go and say, * The labourer is worthy of 
his hire,' and tell him you must have a rise. 
Don't you let Mat draw you into arguing, but 
stick to your text — he's fond enough of texts — 
and says you, * The labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and Hobson's is willing to give it !'" 

I heard afterwards that Selina complained that 
her husband's father was so grasping, and that 
Matthew had enough to do to satisfy old Kitchen 
and Alice, who fancied that because they had 
been left out of the will, poor Matthew was 
bound to find them in the fat of the land. And 
she also was in the habit of drawing an instruc- 
tive moral from the family history ; demanding 
of her hearers what could they expect when old 
Kitchen and Alice had flown in the face of Pro- 
vidence by having a lodger who went to the 
races, and moreover made unto themselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness ; — by which 
phrase (unintelligible to Selina's comprehension, 
and therefore made to do duty whenever she 
wished to be impressive) Mrs. Matthew Kitchen 
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intended to allude to Alice's intimacy in Mr. 
Arkwight's poverty-stricken home, and her kind- 
ness to his sick little children. 

I had an unexpected opportunity of hearing 
Mrs. Matthew's sentiments from her own lips, for 
one day my father came into the little sitting- 
yoom at home, and informed my mother and 
myself that he wished us to "call on young 
Kitchen's wife." 

"To — call — on — Selina?" repeated my mother, 
as though she could scarcely believe her ears. 
Father seized the opportunity to be hot and out 
of humour. He was ashamed of the request he 
was making, and took refuge in anger. He had 
never told mother of his money transactions witb 
old Green ; and the longer he delayed the reve- 
lation, the more difficult it became. She was 
thoroughly perplexed and startled ; and when 
father had dashed out of the room in a fit of 
temper — more than three quarters feigned — she 
followed him hastily, to hide her tears from me, 
as I too well knew. 

Before she could be induced to pay the visit, 
however, it must have been necessary to acquaint 
her with my father's motive for desiring it ; or at 
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all events to give her some strong reason for his 
extraordinary request. My mother's feelings were 
strong, and her fortitude sorely tried by it. Does 
the reader despise her therefore ? For my part, 
although the sacrifice was, for various reasons of 
temperament and education, a much smaller one 
to me than to her, I could not bat admire and 
pity her in this circumstance. For such efibrts 
there is no stimulus of excitement, no sense of 
the heroic, no sympathetic appreciation, to lighten 
their dead- weight of mean common-place. 

Poor mother! Her life had latterly been 
largely made up of the Hke flat and depressing 
fulfilments of irksome duty. For myself, I had 
no belief in the efficacy of the step my father 
had bidden us take. That Matthew Kitchen's 
pride would be flattered by it, I did not doubt. 
But if my father supposed that any such piece of 
flattery would avail to loosen Mat's tight grip of 
his debtor, or to coax him into patience for a 
day longer than patience fully suited his conve- 
nience, my father was, I was persuaded, fatally 
mistaken. However, it was not my part to add to 
mother's distress by hinting this opinion to her, 
and I, of course, refrained from discouraging her. 
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We paid our visit, and passed twenty soul-de- 
pressing minutes in Matthew Kitchen's gaudily- 
furnished parlour, that smelt like an upholsterer's 
shop, and looked like a room in a child's baby- 
house seen through a magnifying gljass. There 
was the same incongruity of colour, the same 
varnished brightness, and air of unsubstantial 
fragility which one observes in a box of toys. 

And there sat Selina, in uncompromising flesh 
and blood, looking more than ordinarily heavy 
and massive by contrast with her surroundings. 
Selina was troubled by no bashful misgivings. 
She received her former mistress with perfect 
self-satisfaction. It was my mother who was 
nervous and anxious, and conscious of being in 
a false position. 

" How is Alice ?" I asked, in a hopeless pause, 
which mother seemed incapable of breaking. I 
had not inquired for Selina's husband or child, 
feeling in truth no interest in either, and being 
determined to afiect none. It was, I grant, a 
childish way of indemnifying myself for my en- 
forced visit ; and, as a means of piercing Selina's 
thick wrapping of phlegmatic self-complacency, 
utterly inefiectual. 
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" Oh, Alice 18 very well. She is always strong, 
it seems to me. But me and Alice ain't such 
friends as might be, you know. Alice has took 
it amiss, poor dear grandfather's leaving his 
money as he did." 

*' I think it natural she should be disappointed. 
But Alice seems to me to bear her lot with won- 
derful cheerfulness and good-temper." 

" Of course you don't see the matter in a sper- 
ritule light," rejoined Selina coolly. 

I was not quite childish enough to undo all 
that our visit had been meant to do, by any sharp- 
ness of retort. Little as I believed in the useful- 
ness of the effort that poor mother had been urged 
to make, I imderstood very well that it did not 
become me to mar all hope of a good result by 
winding up our visit in a quarrel with Selina. I 
held my peace, therefore, and Mrs. Matthew 
Kitchen proceeded to pour forth in a steady, 
equable, sluggish stream, a great many complaints 
of her sister-in-law's conduct — chiefly referable 
to a lack of sperrituality, Alice's acquaintance 
with the Arkwrights was animadverted on, as 
though it had been openly disgraceful to the 
family of the Kitchens. Presently the true reason 
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for this bitterness came out. Selina had too little 
conception of the existence of high thoughts or 
sentiments, to endeavour to gloze over her own 
grovelling motives. It is true that she had a 
few cant phrases of religion on her lips, but they 
were almost utterly meaningless to her, and she 
had not the remotest notion of making them a 
rule of life. 

It appeared that Selina had been moved by a 
social jealousy of her sister-in-law's new acquaint- 
ance, to make some advances to Mrs. Arkwright, 
which had signally failed. The exact particulars 
of the failure I never learned. But it was not 
difficult to conceive that Mrs. Arkwright's un- 
compromising and bitter sincerity should not 
have smoothed itself to please Mrs. Mat Kitchen. 
Moreover, Mrs. Arkwright was proud for her 
husband, and would not have tolerated for an in- 
stant any assumption of equality on the part of 
the ex- servant maid. Hence Matthew and his 
wife hated the Arkwrights. 

I shall never forget the sensation of misery 
with which I sat in that glaring parlour, the sun 
streaming hotly in at the window, a French clock 
ticking loudly on the mantel-piece, and Selina 
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brassily staring at mother and me. The house 
was so still, and the street so unfrequented, that 
in the pauses of speech, and through the regular 
beat of the time-piece, I could hear Selina's stays 
creak as she breathed, and her gown rustle. The 
whole thing was maddening. There was so little 
excuse that could have been put into words for 
the nervous irritation I was feeling. And yet it 
was terribly real. When mother rose to go away, 
I fancied that I could not have endured two 
minutes more of it, had she protracted our visit 
by even that short space of time. 

" Go to Mortlands,** said mother, leaning 
wearily back in the pony chaise ; and thither we 
were driven. We hardly uttered a word to each 
other on the way. What was there to be said ? 
There were ludicrous elements enough in our call 
on Mrs. Matthew Kitchen ; but we were neither 
of us in a mood to relish them. 

Mother walked through the shady garden, and 
entered by the glass door the dining-room at 
Mortlands. The room was cool and quiet, and 
fragrant with the scent of flowers which was 
blown in from the garden by the gentlest of 
little fluttering breezes, that seemed too lazy and 
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luxurious to fly far. Tib had been dead many 
a year, but there was a successor to Tib — one of 
a long line of successors — in the shape of a slate- 
coloured skye terrier, whose bright eyes looked 
out mysteriously from a mop of hair. " Whose 
bright eye looked out,'* I should say ; for one orb 
was usually hopelessly obscured by a habit he 
had of holding his head on one side, and thus 
causing his thick mane to hang askew. Roger 
Bacon (that was the slate-coloured terrier's name) 
lazily arose on our entrance, lazily approached 
mother, lazily gave her hand a perfunctory lick, 
and lazily lay down again on the carpet with his 
tail thumping a lazy welcome on the floor, and 
his uneclipsed eye beaming mildly. 

A thought came into my head as I looked at 
him, of how unequally and incomprehensibly 
happiness is meted out to one and another in 
this world. " Roger Bacon," said I to my- 
self, " it is surely for no merit of yours that you 
are my grandfather's dog, whilst your four- 
footed fellow-mortals are kicked and starved, so 
many of them ! Conduct makes fate, forsooth ; 
and does not fate make conduct ? And what a 
snappish, ill-conditioned cur might you not have 
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been, Roger, if your character had been formed 
on a discipline of ten kicks to one bone, and that 
one marrowless ! " 

Grandfather's entrance interrupted my sage 
reflections. We must stay and have tea with 
him, he said, and drive home by the light of the 
harvest-moon, now nearly at the full. Mother 
did not refuse. She had intended to pass the 
remainder of the afternoon at Mortlands. I 
believe she took that indulgence as part payment 
for her visit to Selina ; although perhaps she did 
not plainly acknowledge this to herself. 

I wandered out into the dear old garden, 
leaving my mother and grandfather to talk un- 
interruptedly. They confided in me fully, I 
knew ; but I knew also that if, in the first sur- 
prise of learning to whom we had been paying 
a ceremonious visit that afternoon, grandfather 
should let fall some hot word of blame against 
his daughter's husband, she would rather that no 
one were by to hear it. 

I went out at the glass-door, and then, by a 
little path in the shrubbery, to the kitchen, where 
Keturah was elbow-deep in flour, and Eliza and 
Mrs. Abram were stoning raisins. Mrs. Abrara 
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had a large white apron of Keturah's covering 
the front of her skirt, and another tied under 
her chin. She reminded me of the glimpses I 
had had into a barber's shop on Saturday after- 
noons, when I used to be brought from school to 
spend my holiday in grandfather's house. She 
was glad to see me, and I was glad to see her. 
The grotesqueness of her red visage, surmounting 
the white bib, did not alter that. 

When I had spoken a few words to the three 
women I went out again, and paced about the 
well-known paths, and then sat down, elbow on 
knee, and chin in hand, on a sloping, grass- 
covered bank surmounted by a privet-hedge, and 
basked in the sunshine, and steeped my soul in 
the peace of the past years, that seemed to come 
back to me in that garden. 

Presently Donald was at my side. I scarcely 
knew how he had come. I was aware of his 
footstep, and of his greeting, and of his sitting 
down beside me, as a sleepy brain is aware of 
outside things, struggling to hold fast by slumber, 
unwilling to stir an eyelid lest broad work-a-day 
daylight should rout the last flickering image of 
its dream. But it was not long before Donald 
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himself slid into my reverie, or rather he shared 
it. We talked in half-sentences, remembering 
this or that incident of our childish days : a hint, 
a broken phrase, sufficing to recall whole histories, 
as such slight things do suffice to people who hold 
a store of common memories. We avoided all 
allusion to the present : it was as though we stood 
on a little, flowery, fairy island, round which the 
sea of Time was rolling and foaming, and which 
would be swallowed up anon, and we must take 
to our ships again, and say good-bye to the green 
islet, and steer on our course, through storm and 

shine, as best we might. But, meanwhile . 

There was a brief, sweet meanwhile when we 
rested amid grass and flowers and the trickling 
sound of sweet water. I dwell on those moments. 
I linger over them ; — over the childish recollec- 
tions, strengthened and made vivid by the sight 
and scent of the old herbs and plants (there was 
my friend, the flame-coloured nasturtium, bright 
and hot as of yore) ; over the tea-drinking in the 
quiet dining-room ; over the flavour of Keturah's 
dainty cakes, and the fragrance of the steaming 
tea, and the murmur of Mrs. Abram's inarticulate 
voice ; over the drive homeward, through the 
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moonliglit, in which journey grandfather and 
Donald accompanied us, purposing to walk back 
to Mortlands ; over the pleasant quiet chat, and 
not less pleasant dreamy silence, as we rolled 
smoothly along the high road, through the regu- 
larly recurring shadows of the great elm- trees, 
and out again into yellow moonlight spaces; — 
over all these I linger, for they were our last 
moments of peace and rest to the spirit for many 
a long day. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Has the reader forgotten Dodd, my father's groom 
in the days before Flower had brought his bow- 
legs to Water- Eardley ? (Flower, be it noted, was 
rarely brought any whither hy his legs, having a 
constitutional antipathy to walking.) 

If the reader has forgotten Dodd, I had not 
forgotten him. My recollection had not, how- 
ever, been refreshed by seeing him very often 
since he left my father's service. Once or twice 
he had called at Mrs. Lane's house whilst I was 
at school, and had left for me a present of apples 
from his own orchard. Dodd was, as I have said, 
the landlord of a wayside public-house, and was 
doing well. 

He had not yet given a landlady to the hostelry 
of the Royal Oak. I used to fancy sometimes 
that he had entertained an unrequited attachment 
for Selina, who had been buxom, and bright-eyed. 
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and pink-aud-white enough to pass for quite a 
belle in her own class. But then again I recalled 
sundry sayings of Dodd's, which seemed to con- 
tradict such a supposition, by reason of the clear- 
sighted appreciation of Selina's hard and selfish 
nature, which they eviuced. 

Howbeit, Dodd, having attained to a mature 
age, resolved to look out for a wife. His circle 
of female acquaintance was limited, I suppose, or 
else none of the damsels in his own neighbour- 
hood happened to please him, for to whom should 
he come a- wooing but to Alice Kitchen ! There 
seemed to me to be considerable fitness in the 
notion of Alice as landlady of a country inn. 
Dodd had made her acquaintance years ago, when 
she had been a- very young girl with a crop of 
light- brown curls and a blue-bead necklace. But 
even in those days her notable housewifery and 
active industry must have made an impression on 
the mind of the prudent Dodd. It might appear 
as though — old Green's will having removed Alice 
from the category of eligible young women with 
expectations — his coming forward at this time 
argued considerable generosity of sentiment. But 
I believe that Dodd rightly judged Alice's thrift, 
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and stout serviceable good-temper, warranted to 
stand any amount of wear and tear, and skill in 
cooking, and general brisk handiness, to constitute 
a very desirable tocher in themselves ; whereas, 
had she been old Ghreen's heiress, he might have 
been shy of aspiring to her. 

I heard of this courtship from the servants at 
Mortlands, who were deep in Alice's confidence. 
And the subject on old Keturah's lips, oddly 
enough, led to her telling me something which 
seemed to furnish a key to the puzzling advertise- 
ment I had seen in the sporting paper. 

Dodd, she said, declared that Mr. Sam Cudberry 
had latterly haunted the neighbourhood of the 
Royal Oak. He did not frequent that tavern, 
although he had once or twice called for a 
draught of ale there ; but he was constantly seen 
in its vicinity. Generally, as Dodd heard, Sam 
was accompanied by another gentleman — a 
stranger to the village. But this last-named 
person had never entered the Royal Oak, nor 
had he been seen by its landlord. But the gist 
of Dodd's statement was the expression of his 
suspicion that Mr. Sam Cudberry had got into a 
"dangerous line,*' and that he was making 
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stealthy visits to a certain private training- 
ground, which, Dodd affirmed, existed not many- 
miles from the Royal Oak, in the direction of the 
Brookfield Road. 

" But," said I, " what harm will it do Mr. Sam 
Cudberry to visit a private training-ground, even 
if this be true ? '* 

Harm enough, according to Keturah. No one 
would have been admitted to such a place without 
either having some share in the business carried 
on there, or being very deep in the confidence of 
the people who had a share in it. There was 
nothing in the world, " unless it might be coin- 
ing false money,'' said Keturah, that was con- 
ducted with such jealous secrecy as the training 
of a race-horse. " And," said she, in conclusion, 
" what good can come to such a one as Mr. Sam 
Cudberry by getting into that sort of company P 
He's cunning, and close, and greedy of money, 
and a fool ! There's cunning fools. Miss Anne, 
as many as simple ones. Even a fool can't go 
far wrong so long as he keeps honest ; but as for 

Mr. Sam ." A prolonged shake of the head, 

and compression of the lips, significantly finished 
Keturah's speech. 
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"Was, then, Sam Cudberry the advertiser who 
desired a " gentlemanlike confederate " with 
capital ? On consideration, it appeared unlikely 
that he should originate such a scheme ; but far 
from improbable that he had entered into it with 
some bplder or more practised confederate, to use 
the term of the advertisement. 

I do not profess to have felt much anxiety on 
Sam's account, or much heed whether he got into 
mischief or no. I should, at another time, have 
thought of Aunt Cudberry with some sympathy ; 
and, in a lesser degree, of my father's probable 
vexation on his cousin's account ; for father pre- 
served, against all sorts of discouragement, a kind 
of clannish family feeling — ^which, in truth, was 
the only Cudberry trait I knew in him. But as 
it was, my heart was too full of carking fears and 
cares to have room for any lesser lukewarm sen- 
timents of sympathy with my second cousins at 
Woolling. I thought very frequently, and very 
anxiously, of Dodd's revelation, it is true ; but 
my thoughts and anxieties were for another than 
Sam. 

I had dreamed day-dreams — voluntary dreams, 
so to speak — about Gervase Lacer. My mind 
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was in a strange, vague, incoherent state with 
regard to him. There were times when my ima- 
gination pictured him as a man of warm heart 
and noble impulses, who had fought manfully 
against the evil influences of his youth ; as one 
who was sincere and candid to a fault, and, 
moreover, strangely immindful of self. This 
same imagination conjured up numberless scenes 
and circumstances in which I was ready to make 
almost any sacrifice for his happiness, or in which 
I was able to enhance it without any sacrifice at 
all; — scenes and circumstances that showed me 
myself in fullest sympathy with Gervase, admiring 
him, believing in him, grateful to him, loving 
him. But at the bottom of my heart there was 
all the while a sense of imreality. They were 
voluntary dreams as I have said, which did not 
take possession of me, but which I fostered and 
brooded over as I had done over fairy stories in 
my childish days. 

Then, again, came periods of reaction, when I 
was distrustful of Gtervase, and disposed to be 
disdainful of his intellectual shortcomings. Not 
that he was dull, or that he spoke foolishly; 
but there was nothing in his mind, or I had 
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not discovered it, to wliich I could look up ; — 
there were some traits in it on which I un- 
doubtedly looked donm. And consciously to do 
this latter, was extremely painful to me, and 
gave me an indescribable feeling of humiliation, 
I scarcely knew why. 

But apart from these fluctuations of feeling, I 
had strong reason to think anxiously of Mr. 
Lacer. He had grown thoroughly confidential 
with mother and me on the subject of my father. 
In speaking to her, he softened matters a little, 
having abimdance of tact, and great quickness 
in perceiving what sort of impression he was 
making. And he had, too, a winning way of 
disarming antagonism whenever he had chanced 
to arouse it. But in talking to me he had long 
thrown off all disguise as to my father's mise- 
rable fault. From him I learned much of the 
perilous state of our money affairs. He was 
aware of the fact of my mother's marriage settle- 
ment. He had once very slightly alluded to it 
in speaking to me. But although that stood 
between us and literal beggary, it scarcely ren- 
dered my father's fortunes less desperate. 

Mr. Lacer confirmed my idea that he had in- 
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fluenced father's mind to acquiesce in tlie scheme 
of giving up Water-Eardley, and going away from 
all the temptations and connections that haunted 
its neighbourhood. At least, he so far confirmed 
it, as not to deny it when I told him that I was 
sure it must be so, and thanked him for having 
given the advice of a true friend. 

All this had been well. And even his indul- 
gent toleration of Sam Cudberry's frequent com- 
panionship, which, I confess, vexed me, was 
accounted for by his (Gervase Lacer's) unwilling- 
ness to be harsh or cold to one of my father's 
kin. The reasons which Sam had given for his 
new friend's good-nature, I had made no scruple 
of entirely disbelieving, well-knowing that self- 
interest in one shape or another was the sole 
motive Sam was capable of attributing for any 
line of conduct deliberately pursued by sane 
persons. 

But now Dodd's statement awoke a certain 
uneasiness within me. Half-formed conjectures 
flitted through my mind — suspicions I was 
ashamed of, but which would not be reasoned 
down. I had observed, too, recently, a growing 
air of pre-occupation and anxious thoughtftdness 
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in Mr. Lacer ; and, in my father, a feverish rest- 
lessness and fluctuation of spirits. They spoke 
together aknost furtively, and if I chanced to 
come upon them in the garden, as they strolled 
up and down smoking their cigars, they would 
almost invariably suspend their talk at my 
approach ; and father sometimes even ordered me 
to go away, and not interrupt business. As to 
Sam Cudberry, he would at such times markedly 
separate himself from my father and Gervase 
Lacer. He (Sam) was very frequently at Water- 
Eardley, and very frequently also, he made one 
amidst the smokers in the garden — ^being sup- 
plied with cigars at my father's expense ; but so 
surely as my father and Lacer began any dis- 
cussion in a low voice, and my father pulled out 
the little note-book and pencil I have before 
alluded to, so surely did Sam withdraw himself 
to a distant part of the garden, or return to the 
house, where he would sit smoking at the open 
window, and bestowing his society on mother 
and me. It seemed to me almost as if Sam 
ostentatiously showed that he chose to keep him- 
self apart from these conferences ; for it was, of 
course, impossible, with my knowledge of him. 
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to suppose that his conduct was dictated by any 
delicacy, or fear of intruding where he was not 
wanted. I, having always in my mind what 
Dodd had said, resolved to try Sam on this 
point. 

" You have left father and Mr. Lacer to their 
own devices,'' said I to him on one of the occa- 
sions I have alluded to. 

Sam blew a cloud of smoke out of the window 
of mother's sitting-room, and answered, with a 
grin, "Well, yes; 'tain't the first time either. 
They'll get on all right without me." 

" I suppose so." 

" All right, or all wrong. / ain't agoing to 
plunge into their confidence." 

" Are you not pretty deep in it already ? " said 
I, with purposely exaggerated significance. 

Sam looked at me cunningly. He did not seem 
startled, — he had too much of his father's 
phlegm to be easily disconcerted, — but he cer- 
tainly showed surprise. 

" Not a bit of it," he returned, after a short 
pause. " I might if I liked ; but I'm awake. I 
keep on the safe side of the hedge. I don't mean 
it to come to father's ears as Cudberry, junior. 
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of WooUing, has been burning his fingers with 
any gambling games. I keep clear of it all. 
Everybody here can bear witness — you can bear 
witness that I do. I've showed it open enough, 
on purpose." 

"Do you remember our servant DoddP" I 
asked abruptly. 

" Dodd ? Yes, to be sure ! He keeps a public 
between here andDiggleton's End, on the London 
road." 

" I know he does ; it is called the Royal Oak, 
not very far from Brookfield. You go there 
sometimes." 

This time Sam stared at me outright. "Why," 
said he, opening his eyes and thrusting out his 
lips, " he's never gone and told you ? " 

" Dodd, do you mean ?" 

Sam's mouth stretched itself into a grin, and 
he bestowed one of his favourite winks on me. 
" Ah ! " he exclaimed, with a sort of sigh. " To 
be sure ! Dodd, do I mean P Oh, of course ! 
Who else, eh ? That's a good un. Oh, you're 
deuced 'cute, Anne, and no mistake ! " 

" No ; Dodd did not tell me. I heard it acci- 
dentally." 
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" Oh, you're awfully sharp ! Blessed if I ain't 
afraid of you, Miss Anne ! Or should be if I 
minded it's being known where I go ; but you 
see I dorCt mind a brass farthing ! It's for others 
to mind, not me. But fair play's a jewel, as I 
always say, and when I make a bargain I stick 
to it ; 'specially when it's a jolly good bargain, 
all profit and no loss." 

And hereupon Sam threw up his head, and 
roared with laughter at his own humour, uttering 
sounds so discordant that they might have pro- 
ceeded from the throat of his sister Tilly herself. 

This was all enigmatical enough, and did not 
tend to dissipate my uneasiness. Mother con- 
tinued to urge my father as strongly as she dared, 
to take some steps for giving up Water-Eardley. 
Debts were accumulating with dreadful quickness, 
ready-money for the merest necessaries was rarely 
forthcoming, and we began to experience what it 
is to be dunned by surly tradesmen. Our dis- 
tance from Horsingham protected us somewhat. 
A man could not spare a whole morning from his 
business, to come to Water-Eardley and ask for 
his money in person, very often. But scarcely a 
post came without bringing one or two urgent 
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requests for the payment of outstanding bills. 
And mother at last shrank so from encounter- 
ing our creditors, that she dreaded going into 
Horsingham at all. Still, to all representations 
that could be made to him, father replied: — 
" Wait till September. After September, I shall 
look about me seriously, and make a move — if 
necessary; ^necessary." He varied from sanguine 
hope to gloomy despair about his prospects. But 
in either or any mood, he clung to his resolution 
of waiting until September, and could not be 
induced to make the smallest effort in the price- 
less present. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

"It is not for me to betray confidence," said 
Mr. Lacer, colouring. 

" Betray confidence ! Surely not. But I have 
told you^that my cousin expressly declared that 
he cared'not a jot who knew of his goings and 
comings. You have betrayed nothing. It was 
from another source that I heard of Sam Cud- 
berry's visits to the training-ground." 

Mr. Lacer turned his head quickly, and looked 
at me very curiously. " Was it from your father 
you heard it?" he asked. But, although he had 
looked round quickly, he did not speak quickly. 
On the contrary, he uttered his question after a 
pause, and with apparent deliberation. 

The words sent a pain to my heart. For they 
seemed to confirm one of my worst fears; 
namely, that my father was mixed up with 
whatever mysteries were going on at the train- 
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ing-ground of which Dodd had spoken. I had 
been able to solace myself^ so long as this fear 
remained in my own breast, with counter-hopes 
that I was wrong, that my father had not added 
this net to the tangle of troubles he had coiled 
around him. But directly I heard Mr. Lacer's 
words the hopes vanished altogether, and I won- 
dered how I could ever have entertained them. 

"Father knows all about it, then?" said I 
sadly. 

Mr. Lacer shrugged his shoulders, and gave 
a melancholy smile, as who should say, " Can 
you doubt it?'* 

Could it be my father, I wondered, who had 
been seen to accompany Sam, and to linger about 
the village ? But no ! My father's person was 
too well known throughout the neighbourhood. 
All at once a light flashed into my mind. I 
stopped — ^we were walking in the garden — and 
said, with a sudden vehement impulse, "It is 
you ! Tou go with Sam Cudberry to this place ! 
Why do you do so P It is not right. It can 
come to no good." 

He was quite amazed by my breathless vehe- 
mence, and was silent for a few moments. Then 
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he asked me how I knew this, and said that he 
did not mean to deny it. I told him that I had 
guessed the truth at that moment; and that I 
wondered at my own dulness in not having done 
so long before. 

He seemed a good deal troubled ; and I was 
so also, now that the flush of excitement had 
begun to die away. What right had I to take 
Mr. Lacer to task for his conduct ? I stam- 
mered out that I was full of anxiety and sorrow 
on my father's account, and that my heart was 
wrung by thinking of how much misery seemed 
to be in store for mother, and was beginning an 
excuse, when he stopped me. 

" Yes, I know. Your father and mother ! I 
know it all, Anne. Do not fear that I shall 
attribute your emotion to any interest in me. 
I know you too well for that." 

He had partly read my thought, and I felt a 
little confused. But I made an effort to conquer 
the shy feeling, and told him that it would be 
ungrateful in me not to feel any interest in him 
after the friendship he had shown for my parents 
— and for me. Feeling that he was about to 
interrupt me again, I added hurriedly, that 
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naturally and of course my chief care was for my 
father and mother ; and that I was greatly dis- 
tressed to find my vague suspicions confirmed. 
" I am, of course, very ignorant of all these 
things," said I. " Less ignorant though than I 
would fain be, Heaven knows ! But, of course, I 
cannot help seeing that it is some speculation 
connected with the secret training of a race- 
horse which is luring my father on, and which 
prevents him from taking any energetic step to 
free himself from his embarrassments- — from his 
dehU^* I added, changing the phrase ; " for it 
is worse than useless to disguise the bitter truth, 
by wrapping it up in vague words. And see 
now what a misfortune this new infatuation is ! 
If it had not been for that, I do believe my 
father might have been persuaded, some months 
ago, to give up Water- Eardley, and break free. 
Do you not believe that, too ? " 

'' Y-yes ; I— don't know." 

" / believe it — am sure of it. And — Oh, it 
all grows so clear ! father is constantly harping 
on September, clinging to September. In Sep- 
tember that incomprehensible piece of luck is to 
happen that is to change everything like a fairy's 
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wand ! Why^ Horsingham races are in Sep- 
tember /'* 

Mr. Lacer turned away his head and made no 
answer. 

" Oh/* said I, clasping my hands and press- 
ing my fingers hard into the flesh, " what is it 
he has entered into ? Can nothing be done to 
prevent his losing everything, — ^his good name, I 
mean; for I don't cheat myself with hopes of 
saving anything else ! I implore you to tell me 
the truth ! " 

" Anne, Anne, don't be so distressed ! " he 
cried. The tears were running down my cheeks, 
and I was trembling fix)m head to foot. " I 
can't bear to see you take it to heart like this. 
If I had known — if I had thought before- 
hand . For mercy's sake, don't cry and 

shake so. Your mother ! — your mother may 
come to the window of her room at any moment. 
We are within sight from the house." 

This suggestion enabled me to command my- 
self, better than anything else could have done. 
I turned my face from the house, and tried to 
compose myself, and wiped my eyes with a hand 
that trembled still. 
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Gervase Lacer stood looking at me with a 
face ftdl of pain and perplexity. 

" You are so — so — innocent and unworldly," 
lie murmured, still gazing at me with a kind of 
compassionate surprise. '^ These things happen 

so often— every day — and But you and 

Mrs. Fumess take it all so terribly to heart." 

" Is that wonderftd ? Do you expect us to 
be unmoved by ruin — and, what is worse, dis- 
grace?" 

" Ay, there it is ! Disgrace ! But you do not 
seriously think that there is anything really 
wicked in training a horse to run a race, do 

youP" 

" What is the use of speaking in that way P 
You well know what all this racing and betting 
and gambling has brought my father to ! Is it 
no disgrace to be in debt, to incur fresh debts 
with no reasonable hope of paying them, to risk 
self-respect, peace of mind, the happiness of 
those that are dear to you, to plunge into 
crooked ways, and stealthy schemes, and false 
pretences P" 

His face flushed a deep red, and he frowned 
more angrily than I had ever seen him frown. 

VOL. IT. Q 
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I understood why. He had, by his own con- 
fession, entered to some extent into the stealthy 
schemes I spoke o£ I did not doubt that he felt 
some self-reproach, which did not, however, 
make the reproaches of others more endurable. 

" Look here, Miss Fumess," he said ; " I tell 
you plainly that you must keep a better guard 
over yourself, unless you want to do great mis- 
chief — irrevocable mischief — to your father." 

" What do you mean ?" 

*'. I mean that as the knowledge of the " 

he hesitated so long for a word that I was about 
to speak, when he brought out the word 
" scheme" which I had used, and brought it out 
with some bitterness, — " the knowledge of your 
father's scheme has partly reached you, you will 
do well to be dumb about it to others. Do not 
breathe a syllable in reference to it to any one. 
Try to forget it. That would be best of all. For 
any chance of success, secrecy is essential. I sup- 
pose your righteous indignation will not go so 
far as to make you cry the matter aloud on the 
highway ! " 

" Why," said I, much pained, although I 
entirely believed that irritated temper alone made 
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him speak thus, " I thought you fully shared my 
feeling on this subject ; and yet you seem to be 
sneering at it now ! *' 

His face softened, and the frown gradually 
cleared away from his brow ; but he made two 
or three turns up and down the path before he 
spoke again. We had both mechanically re- 
sumed our walk from the garden to the shrub- 
bery and back again, passing each time through 
a little wicket-gate that stood open. 

" I do share your feeling to a great degree," 
he said. " I sympathise with you entirely. I 
would do any thing to spare Mrs. Furness pain. 
But — but — ^it is a little hard to be blamed for 
doing what I have done in friendship. To be 
blamed by you. It is not every one's blame I 
should care for. You know that ; you must 
know it." 

" Forgive me, if I have done you injustice. 
Cut, since we are speaking thus plainly, let me 
ask you why you have mixed yourself up with 
this miserable affair? Why, instead of dis- 
suading father from it, you seem to have joined 
him in it? And, above all, why, in a matter 
to which you tell me secrecy is essential, you 
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have admitted Sam Cudberry to your confi- 
dence?" 

After a little pause, Mr. Lacer answered, that 
if I would walk onward with him a Uttle towards 
the river-side meadows, he would reply to all my 
questions. " That is, if you will have patience 
to hear me out. I have great faith in your sense 
and courage, and I believe, after all, it will be 
best to trust you." 

I agreed to his request, and we walked on 
beyond the shrubbery, and then he began to 
speak. At first he spoke hesitatingly,, and 
with difficulty ; but he warmed as he proceeded. 
He told me that father had set his heart on 
buying a racehorse from some famous stable. 
Flower had incited him to the purchase. Father's 
means not being sufficient for the purpose, even, 
although he raised money, reckless of conse- 
quences, in every possible way — ^he had (again 
by Flower's advice) put the advertisement I had 
seen in the sporting paper. Some man had been 
found to join him ; a Londoner, Mr. Lacer said 
he was. At this point, and not before, he (Ger- 
vase Lacer) had been told under a promise of 
solemn secrecy, and offered a share in the 
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benefits of the speculation. This, of course, he 
said, answering my face, not my voice, for I 
said nothing, he had not accepted. I observed 
that he well knew what amount of benefit might 
be anticipated from such a scheme. And he 
answered frankly, Yes ; truly. It was not a very 
safe one. Not but that there was a chance, there 
was always a chance, of realising a large sum. 
Of course, if there were no chance there would 
be an end of betting. Nothing was sure. Well, 
what was he to have done ? To betray my 
father's trust, and make his wife and daughter 
wretched by telling them of things they were 
entirely powerless to prevent ? He laid great 
stress on that. To break with my father and 
leave him to his fate without a friend to speak 
to or confide in P He could not do it. He made 
no merit of this, he said. He was bound to the 
inmates of Water-Eardley by ties too strong for 
him to sever voluntarily. I might judge by my 
own feelings whether it were a pleasant task to 
carry such a secret about with him. This burden 
he had wished to spare me. He still wished to 
spare my mother from fruitless anxiety. As for 
my cousin's being taken into confidence, they 
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had had no choice. Sam Cudberiy had spied and 
spied, scenting some mystery, and had kept a 
watch over his (Gervase Lacer's) movements, and 
had at last traced him to the training-groimd, 
whither he had gone at my father's request, and 
on my father's errand. "And I wish," added 
Mr. Lacer, with hearty vehemence, "that the 
heir of Woolling had been up to his neck, if 
not a Kttle deeper, in one of the Woolling horse- 
ponds, before he had thrust himself upon me ! " 
There was no mistaking the genuine nature of 
Mr. Lacer's disgust and irritation with Sara as 
he said the words. " Or I wish," he added a 
little more gently, " that he had been any one 
else's cousin. That would have sufficed to make 
our acquaintance of the briefest ! " 

" And on the success of this horse my father 
has staked P " 

"Everything. You are so pale! Take my 
arm for a moment. I almost was afraid to tell 
you, and yet you wished it." 

"I did wish it. It was best to tell me. 
Indeed it was. And when— when will this — 
when will our fate be decided ? At the next 
Horsingham races P " 
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' "Yes." 

" They are near at hand. And my father has 
risked everything P *' 

"Everything that he could risk. Your 
mother's settlement is, of course, untouched." 

" Nothing could dissuade him from this, even 
now at the eleventh hour ? Is there no hope, no 
chance ? " 

" Impossible ! What could he do ? How do 
you suppose he is to get rid of the responsibili- 
ties he has incurred ? No, no, the horse must 
run ! Why, he has been backing him heavily " 
— ^he checked himself. He had been speaking 
with impatience, almost with anger. Then he 
resumed in an encouraging tone, " But you know 
it mat/ turn out well ! It may prove the road to 
fortune. I confess that although I see risk — of 
course there is risk, there must be ! — yet I am 
very far from despairing. Great strokes of luck 
have happened, and may happen again ! " 

I shook my head. This tone depressed me 
almost more than any other, although I knew it 
was kindly meant. What if the best that they 
could expect should befall, and a great stroke of 
luck, as Mr. Lacer phrased it, were to make my 
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father a winner ? The result would be to lead 
him on to further ventures, and to confirm him 
for ever as a frequenter of the turf. How ter- 
rible that prospect was to me, and how unshake- 
able was my conviction that it must prove a 
mere road to ruin, growing ever smoother and 
steeper, I have no words to say. 

" Shall I tell you what I think in my heart ? " 
said I to Mr. Lacer, when he had finished the 
speech intended to cheer me. " I think that, if 
we have a living faith in the wisdom of doing 
right come what may, and if we believe what 
conscience tells us, my mother and I ought to 
pray, not for the success, but the failure, of this 
speculation. It would be better to be ruined 
outright whilst there is something left to meet 
the just claims of creditors, and for father to be 
driven back from the course he has entered on, 
at any cost of present distress, than to go on, 
on, on, losing health, and hope, and honour, and 
finish in deeper ruin at last." 

Mr. Lacer was quite startled, and almost 
shocked, at the suggestion. 

" Pray for failure ! " he cried. " Good 
heavens ! you don't know what you are saying." 
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He went on to impress upon me the paramount 
necessity of caution and secrecy. He was sure, 
lie said, quite sure that I would not willingly 
be the means of destroying all chance of a for- 
tunate result on the race-day, by making any 
imprudent speeches. I did not know how 
much depended on it. I must be staunch and 
silent for all sakes. 

I told him that he need not fear me. I would 
be silent. But I could not help observing how 
strange it seemed to ^me that all this mys- 
tery should be necessary. If the whole county 
knew the state of the case, what difference 
would it make? ^uch knowledge would not 
lame the horse, nor slacken his speed on the 
race-day ! 

" Pshaw ! you talk like a baby. What differ- 
ence would it make? Think of the betting! 
Think what odds we — ^your father would be 

likely to get, if But I beg your pardon 

for speaking hastily. You don't understand 
these things. Of course you cannot. Only pray 
believe — ^take my word for it — that an impru- 
dent syllable may ruin everything." 

"And how do you propose to secure Sam 
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Cudbeny's secrecy ? What inducement do you 
think will avail with him ? " 

" A bribe/' replied Mr. Lacer deliberately. 

"A— bribe?" 

" Did you think your second-cousin inac- 
cessible to one ? I am very frank, you see. 
Perhaps too frank. Yes ; Mr. Sam Cudberry 
has been offered a bribe — a tangible bribe in 
coin of the realm ; and for that consideration 
(the mention of it did not shock him, as it 
does you, I assure you) he promised to hold his 
tongue." 

" What a web of falsehood, and meanness, and 
baseness ! " 

" It is bad enough," he answered impulsively. 

I have said that Gervase Lacer's emotions 
were easily excited. Now as he spoke the tears 
came into his eyes, and the colour rose in his 
face. " It is bad enough, God knows. If I 
could clear myself from it all I would ; upon my 
soul, I would! If I had known such good, 

pure-hearted creatures as you long ago 

Don't think all evil of me, Anne." 

He spoke very earnestly. I felt almost 
ashamed to hear his fervently expressed wish to 
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extricate himself from this slough ; for was it 
not my father who had led him into it ? I gave 
him my hand. He took it in both his own, and, 
looking stedfastly at me, said once more, " Don't 
think all evil of me, Anne. Beside your white- 
ness I show dark enough ; but I am not all 
selfish : I keep back words that I am longing to 
utter. I press them back into my heart. My 
heart is very fiill, Anne Furness, because I will 
not risk adding to your anxieties just now; 
because I wish you to be free to speak to me as a 
friend at all events. Come," he added, after a 
short pause, abruptly relinquishing my hand and 
turning away, " come, they will be looking for 
us. Let us go back to the house.'* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A WEEK or two later the Arkwrights fell into 
great trouble. One of the tradesmen who served 
them — a butcher — became very importunate for 
his money, and, finally, they being unable to 
pay him at once, took out a summons against 
Mr. Arkwright. The poor clergyman made shift 
— Heaven knows by what scraping and sacrifices 
— to pay the money. But the misfortune did 
not end there. Other creditors, seeing the 
butcher's success, grew impatient and surly. 
Duns besieged the dark little house in Wood 
Street, and their shadows on the threshold made 
it darker than ever. Alice Kitchen was full of 
sympathy for the Arkwrights, and it was from 
her that I learned these facts. But she could 
not be so much at the clergyman's house as 
formerly, for she had consented to marry Dodd. 
The wedding was to take place in the autumn. 
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and Alice was busy preparing her clothes. Be- 
sides, she was backwards and forwards between 
Horsingham and Brookfield a good deal in those 
days, seeing to the arrangement and furnishing 
of a couple of rooms for her father in the latter 
place; for as soon as his daughter's marriage 
was settled, old Mr. Kitchen declared he would 
not remain in Horsingham, and he easily 
obtained the situation of foreman with Messrs. 
Hobson, of Brookfield. This arrangement was 
very displeasing to his son. Old Kitchen was 
an excellent workman, and had had an almost 
life-long experience of the coach-making busi- 
ness, to which his son had succeeded. His 
absence would make a gap which would be 
difficult to fill up. 

" Mat's just like a bear wi' a sore head," said 
Alice to me. Whereby she intended to express 
that he was in a very sulky and ill-tempered 
condition, and ready to growl at every one. 
" And it ain't misfortunes as sours his temper," 
she pursued. " If money could sweeten folks' 
dispositions. Mat ought to be like a lump of 
sugar-candy ; but I reckon that lucky folks is 
sometimes like a spoiled bairn — more they have. 
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more they want. When there's no real trouble, 
they just cry for the moon. Father wants to 
be near me and Dodd. That's nat'ral enough, 
Miss Anne ; not to speak of the good wages and 
lighter work as he'll have at Hobson's. And if 
Mat has to pay a strange foreman more 'n he 
paid father, why he's rich enough to afford it. 
Rich ! There's no end, it seems to me, to Mat's 
riches. It turns out as he's the owner of a lot 
o' houses as Grandfather Green bought cheap a 
very little before he died. Scarce a day goes by 
but what we hear of some fresh property belong- 
ing to Mat. I don't grudge it him. Miss Anne. 
No ; really and truly I do not. After the first 
disappointment about grandfather's will, I made 
up my mind as I wouldn't fret, and grow 
jealous and angry about it. As it is, you know, 
we are no worse off than we was before — which 
we should be if we'd taken to grizzling over 
what can't be mended. But I will say as it 
worrits me to hear Mat and Selina going on as if 
it was all their own merit as had got 'em the 
money. I know as Mat always had a pious 
turn ; of course, I don't mean to say to the con- 
trary. But what's Selina got to be so set-up 
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about P looking around in chapel as proud as if 
her money could buy her a private road to 
salvation all to herself, like the right-o'-way 
through Woolling Park, as Sir George went to 
law about." 

It was in vain to try to stem the flow of 
Alice's copious speech; but when she paused a 
moment of her own accord, I tried to bring her 
back to the subject of the Arkwrights' troubles. 

" Ah, dear me, yes, poor bodies ! '* exclaimed 
Alice, starting off again with exactly the same 
cheerful volubility. " Poor Mrs. Arkwright 
came to me last Wednesday, and, says she, 

* You'll be surprised to see me out of my own 
home at this hour, Alice' — and for the matter 
o' that, so I should ha' been to see her out o' 
doors at a'most any hour, unless it was at market 
— * but/ she says, ' we're in great straits, and 
maybe you can help us ; and I'm sure you will 
if you can/ she says. And then she told me as 
their quarter's rent was due that day fortnight, 
and couldn't I persuade their landlord to give 
'em a little grace?' * Me persuade!' I says, 

* Why, my dear good soul, who is your landlord, 
as you think I can persuade him ?' ' Don't you 
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know?' says she, looking at me with that sus- 
picious kind of a shine in her big black eyes — 
you know the look I mean, Miss Anne. * No/ 
says I, * I don't know, unless it may be old 
Ashby, for half Wood Street did belong to him 
once upon a time.' 'No,' says Mrs. Arkwright, 
very quietly, ' our landlord isn't old Ashby now. 
Our landlord is Mr, Matthew Kitchen.* * My 
brother Mat P' says I ; * Niver in this world, 
sure.' But it's true. Miss Anne. The Ark- 
wrights' house is one of them as grandfather 
Green bought, and it's Mat's property as certain 
as the day. But, eh, dear me. Miss Anne, / 
haven't any power to persuade Mat. It's no 
good my speaking." 

« You might try, Alice," said I, " for Mr. 
Arkwright's sake." 

" Well, I did try,'' returned Alice, bringing 
out the statement a little unwillingly, I thought. 
'' But Mat cut me as short as short could be. 
I tell you he's been out of humour with me 
and father lately to that degree, as if I was 
to say the moon wasn't made of green cheese, 
he'd be ready to declare he knew for certain as it 



was." 
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" But you don't think that your brother will 
really be very hard on the Arkwrights, Alice, do 

youP" 

" Oh n-no ! I don't exactly expect as Mat will 
be — very hard on 'em. I hope not, I'm sure," 
she answered doubtfully. " Of course you know 
property 's property, and rent 's rent. A land- 
lord has a right to get his due, same as every- 
body else. But I — I don't suppose Mat 'U be 
— very hard on 'em. The way would be," added 
Alice, after an unusuaUy long pause for her, 
" the best way and best chance would be for 
some one to say a good word for them to Selina. 
Mat don't refuse her anything scarcely. It's a 
curious thing, as I've often noticed. Miss Anne, 
the more a woman thinks of herself, the more a 
man '11 think of her too. I think sometimes as 
men are with their wives some way like a many 
mothers are with their bairns: the fractionest 
gets* the most cockered up." 

I was truly concerned for the Arkwrights. 
Not the less so, that I had very little belief in 
the forbearance or charity of Matthew Kitchen. 
I had made up my mind to go and see Mrs. Ark- 
wright. I had hesitated a little before doing 
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SO, because I was not sure whether her jealous 
sensitiveness might not make her averse to re- 
ceive any visit that could be construed into an 
intrusion on their private troubles. But I had 
finally resolved to go to her, when my intention 
was frustrated by the very unexpected appear- 
ance of Mrs, Arkwright herself at Water- 
Eardley. 

On entering my mother's little sitting-room 
one day about noon, bringing from the garden 
some flowers which mother loved, to fill a vase 
with, I found Mrs, Arkwright, sitting grim and 
stiff by the window, and my mother opposite to 
her, looking greatly disturbed. Mrs. Arkwright 
was yellower than ever, and had grown very 
thin. There were dark rings round her large 
bright eyes, and her strong black brows were 
gathered into a fixed frown, which, however, ex- 
pressed painftd anxiety, rather than anger. She 
was very, very shabby, and seemed to have lost 
the exquisite neatness which formerly had, in a 
measure, graced her poor apparel. The hot 
autumn sunshine streamed in pitilessly upon her 
rusty shawl, and scanty' gown, and discoloured 
straw bonnet. She was very dusty too, and 
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looked fagged and jaded. But she sat bolt up- 
right in her chair, with her hands clasped before 
her, in an attitude that singularly expressed 
the eager, energetic nature of the woman, and 
her pitiless, stem disdain for the smallest self- 
indulgence. 

She had come, she said, after barely acknow- 
ledging my greeting with the pre-occupied air of 
one who is impatient of having his attention 
diverted from some point of absorbing interest, 
to ask my mother a favour. 

" I am sure," said mother, casting a glance 
almost of dismay upon me, " that my will is 
good to serve you, Mrs. Arkwright ; but I very 
much fear that few people can have less power 
of doing so than I." 

Seeing that mother, as it were, appealed to 
me to come to her assistance, and that Mrs. 
Arkwright had turned her eager eyes on my 
face, as though she were desirous of making me 
a party to the conference, I ventured to ask 
what favour it was she sought of my mother, 
knowing Mrs. Arkwright well enough to feel sure 
that she would prefer even abrupt directness to 
any more politely circuitous forms of speech. 
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"I want Mrs. Furness to go and plead our 
cause with our landlord's wife," she returned 
promptly. 

'* But I — I — don't know her," stammered 
forth my mother timidly. 
Yes, you do." 
Mrs. Arkwright means Selina, mother, 



« 
Matthew Kitchen's wife." 



" Ah, you know who our landlord's wife is ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Arkwright sharply, and as 
though she had detected some attempt at decep- 
tion. 

I explained that I had only recently heard the 
fact, speaking as gently as I could. I was too 
genuinely sorry for Mrs. Arkwright, to think of 
taking offence at her manner. 

" Mr. Arkwright only requires a little time," 
she said, speaking still in the same sharp, dry 
manner, although, every now and then, the tears 
welled up into her eyes, and her mouth twitched. 
" We have had a good many difficulties to con- 
tend with lately. The children fell ill. It is 
true the doctor cost us nothing — ^your father is a 
good man, Mrs. Furness; but illness is always 
costly in one way or another. Then, some little 
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time ago, Mr. Arkwright raised a small sum of 
money to pay off the last that remained of some 
old college debts. He got so tired and wearied 
with squeezing the money out, drop by drop — it 
was such a never-ending work — that he thought 
it would be best to borrow the sum here, and owe 
it all in one lump; and the man that lent it 
was a Horsingham person, and Mr. Arkwright 
thought he would be more patient, seeing that 
we were living in the place, and he was safe to 
be paid, principal and interest, in the end. Per- 
haps it was a mistake ; but if you ever have had 
to carry a weight for a long time, you will know 
that it eases you to shift it from one hand to 
another, though the burden remains just as 
heavy as before." 

" Yes ; I can understand that," said my 
mother, with a little sigh. 

" In short, all this threw us behindhand, and 
we are not ready with the rent, and we want 
Mr. Kitchen to give us time. It's only a ques- 
tion of two or three months," said Mrs. Ark- 
wright abruptly. She had been softening some- 
what, when, on my mother's little word and sigh 
of sympathy, she suddenly resumed her dry, hard 
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manner. It was ungracious certainly. But it 
awoke in me unspeakable pity. As I looked at 
her, the thought came into my head how, if this 
woman had been a pilgrim in old times, she 
would have struggled and staggered on, with 
bleeding feet and close- shut lips, over sharp 
pebbles and barbed thorns, and never have 
relieved her bursting heart by a word or a moan 
of complaint! There was stem stuff in this 
prosaic-looking English curate's wife, and a spark 
of sombre fire that had been haply transmitted to 
her from some fierce Norseman through a long 
line of yeoman ancestors. 

Mother rather shrank back into herself on 
seeing Mrs. Arkwright's unflinching eyes fixed 
on her. She did not know Mrs. Arkwright so 
well as I did, and it was natural that she should 
feel herself to be in some sort rebuffed by the 
latter's sternness. 

" I should think there is no doubt that Mat- 
thew Kitchen will not distress your husband, 
Mrs. Arkwright," said mother timidly. 

'* No doubt P Why do you suppose I am dis- 
quieting myself, then P It is not my fancy, I 
assure you. I am not a fanciful woman." 
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Mrs. Arkwright had her fancies, too. But 
conceiving, like many other people, that fancy 
was necessarily an airy, idle, leisurely sort of 
faculty, she disdainfully disclaimed it. Ah ! 
Mrs. Arkwright, was there no fancy in your 
jealous preservation of that poor necklace, trea- 
sured side by side with the old faded love-letters P 

" But — what can I do ? " said my mother. 

Mrs. Arkwright repressed an impatient shrug, 
and pulled her shawl over her shoulders to 
conceal the movement. She put a strong con- 
straint upon herself to explain distinctly that 
Alice had told her to apply to Mrs. Matthew 
Kitchen ; that she (Mrs. Arkwright) had reason 
to believe that her landlord's wife looked on her 
with personal disfavour ; that she had heard 
Mrs. Matthew boast with much complacency of 
having been "called upon'' by the ladies of 
Water-Eardley manor ; and that it seemed to 
herself and to Alice highly probable that 
mother's intercession might avail to influence 
Selina to influence her husband. 

" I don't ask you to go on purpose to the 
woman's house, Mrs. Furness," she said, in 
conclusion, "but when you see her — she will 
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come here, I suppose, won't she, to return your 
visit P " 

Mother winced a little, and said, perhaps ; she 
didn't know ; she supposed so. 

" Well — if she comes, will you say a word for 
us ? » said Mrs. Arkwright, rising. 

Mother promised to do so, hut in a hesitating 
manner which I was sorry for, as I feared the 
curate's wife would misinterpret it. I well knew 
it to arise from mingled feelings, none of which 
were other than kindly and sympathising towards 
the Arkwrights. 

It was impossible to persuade Mrs. Arkwright 
to eat or drink. She set off again to Horsing- 
ham along the dusty road and under the blazing 
sun, with a grim sort of resolution in her face, 
but with a step which all her courage could not 
make buoyant ; and care was expressed in every 
line and movement of her weary figure. 

" Poor Mrs. Arkwright ! " I said, looking after 
her as she disappeared down the garden path. 

"Yes; I am very sorry for her, dear. But, 
Anne, is she not a little hard and grim ? " said 
mother. 

" She cases herself in that artificial shell — 
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perhaps just because she is not really hard, 
mother." 

"But, my child, she need not case herself in 
any shell with me. I am not so fierce or unfeel- 
ing, surely ! " 

"No, mother dear! But when people's feel- 
ings have been harshly and roughly handled in 
their passage through the world, it may be they 
become so sore and sensitive that even the soft 
touch of pity hurts them." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

There were several motives at work to make Mat 
Kitchen hard on Mr. Arkwright. The latter 
was a gentleman. He was in his power very 
completely; for Mr. Arkwright not only owed 
three-quarter's rent, but he also owed the balance 
of the sum lent at interest by old Green. Mat- 
thew was now, as his grandfather's heir, Mr. 
Arkwright's creditor. Then, whereas Mrs. Ark- 
wright had been very easy of access to Alice's 
friendly offices, and rough, cheery, goodnature, 
she had shown herself stiff and stubborn as a 
rock towards Selina, whose new bonnet alone 
(as she herself indignantly observed) was worth 
every article of Mrs. Arkwright's clothing put 
together, and appraised at a liberal valuation. 

Selina had great influence over her husband. 
There was no doubt in the world about it. Many 
people were surprised at this, as thinking Mat 
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Kitchen an unlikely subject to be much swayed 
by affection. I was surprised at it, too, in those 
days. But on looking back, I believe I under- 
stand it all, well enough. It was not solely by 
his affection that Mat was led to indulge his 
wife's wishes, and share her prejudices on so 
many points. He was fond of her in his way. 
He would have been "fond" — if I may use the 
word in such a connection — of a china dinner- 
service, or a gilt mirror-frame, or a dog, or a 
horse, that belonged to him. His sense of owner- 
phip imparted a great degree of exaggeration 
to his estimate of all that was his. And then 
Selina was the echo of his own low nature. Had 
she tried to turn him from cant to sincerity, from 
avarice to liberality, from self-assertion to humi- 
lity, from the sullen, gloomy code he called 
religion, to charity and sweetness and com- 
passion, her influence would have had an unpro- 
mising task of it. 

Selina came to TVater-Eardley in due course. 
But mother's little attempt to speak for the 
Arkwrights met with small encouragement. I 
had feared that it would be so ; and I carefully 
abstained from putting in a word on their behalf. 
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knowing myself to be no favourite with Selina, 
and thinking that my advocacy would be likely 
rather to injure than advance the cause. 

Selina never interfered with Mr. Kitchen's 
business, she said. Mr. Kitchen was a just man, 
and his character was well known to stand high 
in Horsingham; higher it might be than some 
that thought themselves above him. Mr. Kitchen 
was obviously a special favourite of Providence. 
He prospered in almost all his doings. But he 
had his trials, sent, Selina opined, for the express 
purpose of causing his virtue and godliness to 
shine out before all men. For Mr. Kitchen 
never made complaints of nobody (the redundant 
negative was Selina's own), nor yet went about 
whining and whimpering that he was badly used. 
Mr. Kitchen didn't owe a farthing in the world. 
When pay-day came he was ready for it, be it 
for rent or "taxes or subscription to the chapel. 
Selina wondered that some folks wasn't ashamed 
of going on as they did go on with such a bright 
example before them. 

" I am sure," said mother, with a little timid 
attempt at being complimentary and diplomatic, 
" that Mr. Kitchen is very punctual, and — and 
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honest, indeed. But., you see, this poor gentle- 
man's (Mr. Arkwright's) case is not exactly the 
same as jowi husband's. He has a large family, 
and small means, and he is still embarrassed by 
old debts contracted in his college days. Mr. 
Kitchen, who is so prudent and sensible in 
money matters, had no such clog on him in his 
start in life." 

" College, indeed ! " exclaimed Selina, with 
stolid contempt. "Matthew thanks the Lord, 
and so do I, as he was never brought up in one 
of them heathen places. See what comes of it. 
Mr. Arkwright's got a head full of stuck-up 
notions and a pocket full of nothing at aU ! " 

"Precisely the reverse of Mr. Matthew 
Kitchen's case," said I. 

Mother looked at me deprecatingly, but Selina 
accepted my words as being entirely compli- 
mentary to her husband, and replied deliberately, 
" I should hope it is the reverse, Anne, of Mr. 
Kitchen. If Mrs. Arkwright boasts about col- 
leges, I'd have her to know that we should be 
able to send that boy of ours to any college in 
the land — if we liked to have him brought up 
on imgodly books, and hear Popish services, and 
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join in the revels of the wicked ; for Matthew 
tells me that the colleges are hot-beds of iniquity 
— and that's more than she'll manage to do for 
her little lad, I*m pretty certain ! '' 

The baseness of the woman's exultation sick- 
ened me. Mother tried to say another word or 
two, but Selina coolly cut her short. 

"Now, Mrs. Fumess," said she, settling her 
shawl about her as if to go, but not rising from 
her chair until she had finished her speech (and 
as she sat there with her feet on a cushion, her 
back well supported, and her whole attitude 
expressive of a deliberate care for her own com- 
fort, as an object of almost paramount import- 
ance, I thought of the widely-contrasted figure 
of the poor clergyman's wife, who had occupied 
that place so short a time previous) — "Now, 
Mrs. Fumess, I'll tell you what it is. It's meant 
very kind, I don't make any doubt, your speak- 
ing up for the parson, but if you want to do them 
a service, you'd better talk to your own husband 
than to me or to mine. And you needn't look so 
surprised, for I dare say you understand me, and 
if you don't, Anne does. Matthew is a prospe- 
rous man, but he has his trials, as I said. He 
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has a deal of money owing to him, has Matthew. 
He has advanced and advanced, time and again, 
and he don't much know when he's to see the 
colour of his money back again. If some of 
Matthew's debtors would pay up, why, he might 
be able to give others a little more time. You 
just get Mr. Fumess to square accoimts with Mr. 
Kitchen a bit. And it may be as Mr. Kitchen'll 
be kind and charitable enough to have patience 
with the parson. But Mr. Kitchen he has his 
own payments to make. His men don't work 
for nothing, and there's expenses as well as pro- 
fits in his business. And his own father a-going 
to desert him, as it'll cost Matthew I don't 
know what and all, for a new foreman from 
London. And his sister a-taking up with a • 
publican as has no more religion than a pint 
pot!" 

It was thus that Selina spoke of her old sweet- 
heart and fellow-servant, Dodd. 

And then she took her departure, not ruffled, 
or heated, or in any outward way disturbed. 
Her most malignant and unfeeling speeches were 
invariably uttered with elephantine imperturba- 
bility; and she was wont to boast that it was 
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impossible to put her out, for she had always had 
a " wonderful good temper." 

She left disturbed feeling enough behind her, 
though. Mother was bitterly distressed by her 
parting speech, and I had little or no consolation 
to oflfer her. 

As the time of the autumn races drew near, 
and the usual signs which preceded that busy 
period began to be seen in Horsingham, father's 
feverish restlessness rose from day to day until 
it reached a pitch when he scarcely had any 
more command of himself than an insane person. 
Indeed, at times I was visited by painful darting 
apprehensions for his reason. Gervase Lacer, 
too, showed traces of intense anxiety. He and 
father made frequent absences together now. 
Sam Cudberry came to Water-Eardley, and was 
regaled with food and drink, but he complained 
of its being " infernal dull " there now. And he 
dropped vague words to the effect that had he 
known Lacer was going to leave the army, he 
(Sam) would never have bestowed so much of 
his patronage and society on him as he had done; 
for since Lacer had become a civilian, he had 
grown awfully slow company, and had no longer 
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the opportunity of presenting Sam Cudberry, 
junior, of WooUing, to any choice military gen- 
tleman who might have been able to value his 
society as it deserved. Sam was, in a word, 
growing sulky. Heaven knows I studied his 
humours, and watched his moods with breathless 
attention. I felt like one at sea, to whom the 
pilot has confided that the ship is drifting 
amongst shoals and quicksands, but who knows 
only this vague danger, and is ignorant of any 
chart or guide to show whether the vessel's pro- 
gress be towards hope or despair. How much 
Sam Cudberry could do towards ruining my 
father I knew not. "Whether or not he would 
be capable of betraying that which he had 
accepted a bribe to keep secret, I felt no degree 
of certainty. " And then, after all,'* thought I, 
"it must mainly depend on the horse's running 
whether father wins or loses ! " 

Mother had not ceased to cherish her plan 
of going away from Water-Eardley, nor to work 
for it as far as possible. She found an unex- 
pected ally in Uncle Cudberry. He was in the 
habit of going into Horsingham occasionally on 
market-day ; and consequently heard some gossip 

VOL. II. I 
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about the state of afl&,irs at Water-Eardley. Mr. 
Cudbeny did not say a word of this in the 
bosom of his home circle. He was not commu- 
nicative by nature ; and he knew well that no 
power on earth could have insured his daughters' 
discretion as to another person's secret, and he 
knew, too, that there were manifold reasons 
which rendered it undesirable that rumours of 
my father's being about to leave the neighbour- 
hood should get abroad in Horsingham before 
the time was ripe. But he went to see my 
grandfather, and talked matters over with him, 
and then came and told my mother (much to her 
surprise) that he had done so. 

The result was that he highly approved of the 
plan my mother was so anxious to forward. In 
answer to a timid hint of hers. Uncle Cudberry 
said drily, " 'No, no, no ; we won't let George 
fancy he's following any body's way but his own. 
Musn't let him think as the reins are being took 
out of his hand. Let me alone for that. I shan't 
say a word to him, you may depend." 

" George quite approves the plan," returned 
my mother, colouring. " We have talked it over 
together. I hope you don't imagine that I 
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would for an instant think of — of — deceiving 
George, do you?" 

" Well, I reckon that all you womenkind are 
pretty well alike for that ; only some does it for 
evil, and some for good," Mr. Cudberry made 
answer in his slow, impassable way. But, after a 
minute, he added, with that glimmering remem- 
brance of having once been a gentleman, which 
my mother alone seemed to possess the spell to 
awaken — " Any way, George has reason to be 
proud — and the family has reason to be proud — 
of the new member he brought into it when he 
married you, Mrs. George." 

And he made mother the strangest stiff little 
bow — a bow that gave one the idea of being 
made across a pompous fence of cravat, starched 
and voluminous ; and yet a wisp of frayed black 
silk was all that encompassed Uncle Cudberry's 
lean throat at the moment. 

I suppose he had left off making bows in the 
days of the Regency, and the disused courtesy 
conjured up a reminiscence of the disused gar- 
ments also, — as all well-authenticated ghosts are 
wont to appear in their habit as they lived. 

" The family ! " Fncle Cudberry had, in his 
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own peculiar way, almost as great an idea of the 
family importance as had his daughters; and 
despite his fitful visitings of politeness towards 
my mother, he did not scruple to let her under- 
stand that his chief reason for urging his 
nephew's departure, was his wish to avoid a 
public crash of ruin, which could not fail to be 
disgraceful to " the family." 

I was watchful to discover, if possible, whether 
Uncle Cudberry had any suspicion of the new 
venture my father had embarked in, and which 
was so soon to be tried. Apparently he had 
none : for, on my mother's meeting his argu- 
ments against further procrastination with the 
constant reply, "After September — George has 
promised to take some decided step directly 
September is over," he as constantly protested 
against the unreasonableness of delay, and con- 
eluded with the demand, " Why P What in the 
world for ? When September's done, why not 
go on to the end of October ? Why not go on 
the twelve months through, at that rate ? " 

To which my mother had no answer to make. 
Her spirits fluctuated a good deal. She would 
be sometimes despondent, sometimes hopeful. 
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These latter moods of hers, when she would sit 
and hold my hand, or stroke my hair, planning 
what we should do in the new life, and how we 
must study to make father forget his troubles 
like a feverish dream, and to bring him back to 
his old fond kindness, by our patience, and ten- 
demess, and duty : these moods, I say, depressed 
me more than her sad ones. I felt so guilty, with 
the weight of my secret knowledge of the risk 
that was to be run, and the stake that was to be 
played for, at the dreadful autumn races. And 
they drew near swiftly : they were close at hand. 
We did not see my grandfather often, as I 
have said. Donald came sometimes. My father 
had met him, and had received him with cold 
indifference, but still not in such a manner as to 
preclude Donald's visiting the house. In truth, 
father at this time was too intensely pre-occu- 
pied with one subject to exhibit strong feeling on 
any other whatsoever. He ate his meals with the 
little leather notebook on the table beside him, 
or a sporting newspaper in his hand. Nothing 
roused him, nothing touched him, but the one 
absorbing topic. It was pitiful to behold : all 
his old, frank, manly manner was gone. We 
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never heard his ringing hearty laugh, or saw 
him come bursting into the house from a long 
tramp in the fields, bringing with him a healthy 
atmosphere of fresh air and good humour. Those 
things Were past. I remembered them sometimes 
incredulously, as one thinks of the June sun- 
shine in dark December. 

One afternoon Donald came to Water-Eardley, 
and asked for me. " Will you mind putting your 
hat on and taking a turn in the waterside mea- 
dows, Anne?" he said. "I want to speak to 
you.'* 

Donald had not altogether lost his old boyish 
shyness. Often, in talking to me, he would be 
as constrained as though we were strangers ; and 
would fall into fits of awkward silence, which I, 
with my more glib woman's tongue, had perforce 
to break: though often I was shy enough too, 
Heaven knows. But on this occasion Donald 
forgot to be shy. His manner was full of sup- 
pressed eagerness, and his eyes grew bright and 
blue, as the sky over our heads, as he took his 
way with me towards the river-side meadows, 
smiling to himself every minute. Roger Bacon, 
grandfather's Skye terrier, had accompanied 
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Donald^ and followed us into the fields, with a 
self-denying air, panting very much, lolling his 
tongue out, blinking up at us now with one 
bright eye, now with the other, from under his 
slate-coloured mane, and saying, very plainly, 
" Oh dear me, dear me, dear me ! What a deal 
of business I have on hand ! Not a moment to 
repose myself in the shade, nor even to take a 
hasty lap of water. But duty is duty, and I must 
look after these young creatures. Quite impos- 
sible they should get on for ten minutes without 
me. 

" What is it, Donald?" said I, when we had 
got on to the sward of the meadows. "Is it 
good?" 

" Very good ! At least I hope it is. Look 
here, Anne. I didn't want to startle Mrs. Fur- 
ness, or — or — put her out : so I thought that if 
you would read that, and say what you think, and 
then tell your mother in your own way " 

He put a letter into my hand. It was from 
Colonel Fisher, that comrade and far-away cousin 
of Captain Ayrlie, to whose Scotch home Donald 
had gone when he left Mortlands, in his school- 
boy days. I learned from the letter that Donald 
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had written to this gentleman to interest himself 
in finding a situation for my father. Colonel 
Fisher stated that, after losing some tifne, and 
with a little trouble, he had heard of something 
which might suit "Dr. Hewson's son-in-law." 
This circumstance of his being Dr. Hewson's 
son-in-law, was obviously and naturally the sole 
reason why Donald's friends cared to interest 
themselves for my father. A stranger had 
recently purchased a Highland estate in Colonel 
Fisher's neighbourhood. The said stranger knew 
nothing of farming or the rearing of cattle — 
Colonel Fisher spoke of him as " some Cockney 
tailor or other" — and would be glad to meet 
with a competent person to manage his estate. 
The scenery was beautiful, the situation healthy, 
and the salary would be sufficiently liberal, to 
any one coming with such ample testimonies 
to his skill and experience as Mr. George Fur- 
ness. 

" Is it good, Anne ? " asked Donald, watching 
my face. 

" Good ! " I exclaimed, between crying and 
laughing. " Oh, Donald ! " I put out my hand, 
which he took and held in a close clasp. 
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" I'm very glad/' lie said simply. " Mr. 
Farpess won't mind the man's being a Cockney 
tailor, will he ?'" 

I shook my head, and cast my eyes once more 
over the letter, which I held in my disengaged 
hand. 

"Besides, that's only the Colonel's form of 
speech. He has a rooted idea that everybody 
from the south of the Tweed is a Cockney, and 
that every Cockney is a tailor ! But I don't 
think that need distress us, eh P " 

I laughed, and shook my head once more. 
And as I shook it a big tear fell on the paper 
in my hand. Roger Bacon, who had sat himself 
down in an attitude of vigilant waiting as soon 
as we had stopped to talk, rose up, walked round 
me, raised himself on his hind legs, and snuffed 
uneasily at the letter I held. Apparently being 
satisfied that it contained nothing of a dangerous 
or disquieting nature, which could account for 
my emotion, he gave a stifled woof^ as though 
to express his regret at finding me so weak- 
minded, and sat down again. 

"You have quite a colour in your face, 
Anne," said Donald, speaking in a very low 
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voice, although there was certainly no need for 
his doing so. "How dear it is to see the roses 
there again ! Do you know you have been look- 
ing so pale and wan all these months ?" 

I thought of another pale, wan face into which 
this news would bring light and colour. 

" Oh let me go and tell mother ! " I exclaimed, 
hastily wiping the tears from my eyes — stiU with 
the hand which held the letter, for Donald kept 
possession of the other. He did not speak, but 
looked up at me in a strange, wistful way, and 
then dropped his eyes again. Roger Bacon got 
up once more, perceiving, in some occult way, 
that there was an intention of moving from the 
spot, and stood on three legs, with the fourth 
poised in a pawing attitude, looking back at us 
as who should say, " Now are you coming ? 
Here I am kept in a state of nervous tension by 
my conscientious anxiety to do my duty, and see 
you safe back to the house." 

It flashed on me that I had not said a word of 
thanks to Donald. Was he waiting for that ? 
I did not in my heart of hearts think that he 
was asking, or expecting, to be thanked at that 
instant. But an inscrutable, subtle instinct — a 
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strange, wayward movement of the mind, made 
me choose to assume that it was so. 

" I have not thanked you a bit for your good- 
ness, Donald. In my selfish delight, I did not 
say a word of your part in this. But you know 
I feel it very deeply; and so will mother. 
Thank you a thousand times ! Indeed I am very 
grateful." 

He released my hand. 

" I don't want you to be grateful," he said, 
and began to walk slowly towards the house. 
Roger Bacon darted off before us like an arrow 
from a bow; stopped with astonishing sudden- 
ness ; looked back ; hesitated ; finally returned ; 
gazed up into Donald's face ; hastily licked his 
hand as it hung down by his side, and walked 
soberly back with us, keeping close at Donald's 
heels all the time. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was the day before my birthday, and within a 
week of the day of the great race. Horsinghara 
was full already. On the morrow the business 
of the great autumn meeting was to begin. The 
high road was thronged with the usual motley 
crowd of foot-passengers and ^vehicles. Mother 
and I kept within-doors, and when, towards even- 
ing, we threw wide open the windows of her 
little sitting-room, we congratulated ourselves on 
the circumstance of their looking across the 
garden, and beyond that to the meadows, and 
being away from the dust and noise of the high 
road. 

We had been talking of Colonel Fisher's letter. 
Mother had broached the subject, some days ago, 
to my father ; and he had received it, she said, 
very well on the whole. The distance from 
Horsingham, and the fact that he would be 
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utterly unknown in the Highlands had seemed to 
please him. If he would but bestir himself at 
once ! If he would but write to Scotland, and 
make a direct application for the post without 
further loss of time ! But it was in vain to hope 
it. Nothing would induce him to take any step 
in the matter until after the September races; 
and too great importunity on the subject might 
irritate him into throwing over the plan alto- 
gether. I was secretly disquieted by the fear that 
he did not seriously contemplate making the 
application at all — ^that he clung on desperately 
to the anticipation of some marvellous " stroke of 
luck," which should absolve him from the neces- 
sity of making any such sacrifice. But mother 
cherished a trembling hope that he was in ear- 
nest, and it was not for me to chill it. 

" Mr. Sam Cudberry and Miss Cudberry of 
WooUing," announced the maid, opening the 
door wide, and in walked Sam and Tilly. The 
latter was rustling and bustling with even more 
than her usual fussiness. Sam slouched behind 
her, with a mien compounded of sheepishness, 
sulkiness, and self-assertion. 

Wo were greatly surprised to see them to- 
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gether. But Tilly forestalled any expression of 
surprise on our part, by exclaiming at once, 
" Now, I suppose you are astonished ! Did you 
ever? The idea of Sam and me making calls 
together! Though there's no reason whatever 
why he should not be glad and proud to escort 
his sisters any where and at any time'' 

Mother bade them welcome, and asked Tilly to 
remove her bonnet, and remain to have some tea, 
which would be ready presently. 

" Oh, la, yes ! We've come to tea ! " screamed 
Tilly, with a burst of ear-piercing hilarity. But 
she resisted all efforts to induce her to take off 
her bonnet. It was adorned with as many of the 
pink hollyhocks she had worn at Christmas as 
could be placed upon it; and, surmounting Tilly's 
diminutive person, gave her a curious, top-heavy 
appearance, which was increased by her stiff 
manner of holding her head and throat, in the 
attitude of a juggler balancing a pole. 

" And so Cousin George is not at home ? " 
said she, glancing sharply round. " Po-o-or 
George ! What a pity ! " 

Sam made a grimace at me over his sister's 
shoulder, and pointed with his thumb in her 
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direction two or three times. But I was unable 
to comprehend the drift of this pantomime, save 
that it expressed disgust and annoyance. There 
was something unusual in the demeanour of both 
brother and sister. When Sam proposed to me 
to take a stroll round the garden before tea, Tilly 
instantly announced her intention of accompany- 
ing us. And when Tilly began a discussion 
about some embroidery patterns with my mother, 
Sam placed himself close to them, and listened 
as eagerly as though button-hole and satin-stitch 
had been the occupation of his life. 

We went into the garden — Tilly, Sam, and 
I — and sauntered about the paths, looking at 
the bright formal flower-beds. I asked after 
Aunt and IJncle Cudberry, and Henny, and 
Clemmy, and having received satisfactory replies 
to my questions, began to be somewhat at a loss 
what to say next. Suddenly, when Tilly was 
stooping to examine and criticise a dahlia, Sam 
twitched my sleeve and whispered rapidly, " I 
say, Miss Cudberry's twigged the whole busi- 
ness." 

Before I could recover from my surprise and 
perplexity, Tilly raised her head, and Sam 
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appeared absorbed in the manufacture of a 
cigarette. 

" You're not going to smoke, Sam Cudberry ! " 
screamed his sister, growing very red and angry. 

She had a horror, real or aflfected, of tobacco- 
smoke ; and it was one of the numerous by-laws 
and regulations of the Cudberry family, that no 
one was to light pipe or cigar in Miss Matilda's 
presence. 

" Only a cigarette," said Sam, rolling and 
twisting the tobacco in its paper-cfise. *'You 
can't mind it in the open air ! " 

" But I do mind it ; and I don't allow it," 
returned his sister waspishly. And after a mo- 
ment, she said she should go back to the house, 
and have a chat with Mrs. George; and accord- 
ingly set oflf thither. 

'* Very well," cried Sam, calling after her. 
" All right ! Fair play's a jewel. I shall just 
finish my cigarette, and you can have your say 
about the embroidery. Understand P" 

Tilly made no other response than tossing her 
head and shrugging her shoulders. She dis- 
appeared into the house, and Sam and I were left 
alone together. 
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" See, here, we must look sharp, you know,'' 
said he, speaking very quickly. " I ain't a-going 
to give Tilly many minutes in there along with 
your mother. This is the state of the game. 
Tilly, by prying, and poking, and listening, and 
watching, has found out about the private train- 
ing-ground, and that Lacer, and your father, and 
me are in it somehow or other. Not that I'm in 
deeper than I can step out again, high and dry. 
Never fear ! But she knows my governor would 
blow up sky-high if he got an inkling of the 
matter : so that gives her a bit of a hold on me, 
don't you see? She talks about disinheriting, 
and cutting off with a shilling ; but that's all 
niy eye. The governor don't choose Woolling 
to belong to any but a Cudberry, and I'm the 
only heir-male, so that's right enough; but he 

has the whip-hand so long as he's above ground, 

• 

and he might bother me a good bit about a 
few little money matters, and make things un- 
pleasant. So it won't suit my book for Tilly to 
blab. Now, of course, it can't be expected that I 
should sacrifice myself, can it ? So I've made a 

kind of — a kind of a " 

" Bargain," I suggested. 
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" Well, yes ; a bargain with Tilly to hold her 
tongue. There's nothing I hate more than a 
row where I ain't pretty sure to come out of it 
comfortable. I've acted uncommonly honourable 
by Lacer. But Tilly was too sharp for us. There 
was no help for it." 

" Will Tilly be silent ? " I inquired anxiously. 
In truth I was very ignorant as to what amount 
of evil she could do to my father's schemes at 
this late hour ; nor was that my chief anxiety, I 
confess. The thought startled me that she might 
blurt out the whole matter to my mother. 

" Well, if she don't keep mum, the bargain's 
off. But ten to one she'll begin slanging Lacer 
to your mother. You won't mind that, you 
know, now I've explained how it is." 

"In heaven's name, why has she been so 
keipn to find out this business? What can it 
matter to her? How does it interest her?" 

" Oh, she hates Lacer like — like the deuce." 

" But wht/ ? For what reason on earth ? " 

" Lord, Anne, what a flat you are in some 
things ! Why, don't you see, she had made up 
her mind to catch him for herself; and he 
wouldn't be caught. And — and she's as jealous. 
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of you as old boots. And you know, after all, 
the fellow didn't act quite correct at our hop. 
That wasn't the way to treat Miss Cudberry of 
Woolling, hang it all ! I don't want to hurt 
your feelings, Anne ; but, between you and me, 
Lacer's devilish stuck-up. And I believe it's 
true what Tilly says, that his father does keep a 
tavern. But that ain't the worst. I've heard 

some rum things However, a nod's as 

good as a wink. Don't you go and get bam- 
boozled. Think of the family ! " 

By this time we were close upon the house, 
which I entered in a state of miserable bewilder- 
ment. My efforts at self-possession were not 
assisted by Sam's final whisper as lie threw 
away the last remnant of his cigarette, " I say, 
don't look so blue! Don't let Tilly twig that 
I've been saying anything." 

"And so cousin George is away? Po-o-or 
George! I'm so sorry!" said Tilly, when we 
were all seated round the tea-table. A glance 
at mother's face had assured me that, as yet, 
Tilly had not said anything to alarm her. 

" Tes ; George is gone — on business — to some 
place beyond Brookfield. It may be that they 
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Will go on to W ; and if so, we shall not see 

George home to-night." 

" They may go on ! " said Tilly, so sharply that 
mother absolutely winced before making answer. 

" Mr. Lacer is with George.*' 

This was the opportunity Tilly had waited for. 
She forthwith availed herself of it to vituperate 
Mr. Lacer with all her power. She wondered 
that cousin George could associate with such a 
fellow. She was astonished that Mrs. George* 
consented to endure him in her house. She 
could not have believed that even the giddiness 
and vanity of extreme youth would have induced 
Anne to be flattered by the attentions of «uch a 
low person ! And so on, with deafening loud- 
ness and volubility. 

Mother remained aghast. She had had a speci- 
men of Tilly's dislike to Mr. Lacer on a former 
occasion. But that had fallen far short of the 
present tirade, whose efiect was enhanced by 
many nods, and grimaces, and dark hints of un- 
imagined horrors which Tilly could reveal were 
she so minded. It . had scarcely needed Sam's 
warning to keep me silent. Any attempt on my 
part to cope with Tilly's eloquence or to rebut 
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her statements could but have resulted In a mere 
chaos of soun^ and fury, which it made me 
shudder to think of. Sam had neither the power 
nor the inclination to interfere with his sister's 
speech. At first, he glanced at me apprehen- 
sively, but finding that I remained silent, he 
became quite at ease, and devoured slice after 
slice of a cake that stood before him on the table, 
with as much coolness as though he were deaf or 
Tilly dumb. So the latter had it all her own 
way. But the absence of opposition did not 
soothe her. Higher and higher rose her voice, 
and more and more pungent became her epithets. 
She had reached a very whirlwind of passion 
when, without any preliminary warning, for 
Tilly's tones efiectually quenched all minor 
noises, the subject of her violent abuse stood 
among us. 

My father and Mr. Lacer and a third man 
whom I had never seen before were in the 
room. There was a momentary silence. Then 
a general shaking of hands, and everybody began 
speaking at once. I do not believe that either 
of the three newly-arrived men had gleaned any 
idea of what Tilly had been talking of. 
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" Oh George, dear, I'm so glad ! " exclaimed 
my mother, taking father's hand and almost 
clinging to it. Tilly's eloquence had wholly 
bewildered and half-frightened her. As for me, 
I felt as one feels who suddenly gains the shelter 
of a roof after having been tormented by a 
blustering wind. 

" You didn't expect me, did you ? We found 
Mr. Whiffles, and so had no need to go on to 

W . My dear Lucy, this is Mr. Whiffles," 

said father. 

The stranger shook hands with my mother, 
and made her a bow. He was, I thought, a very 
odd-looking man. He was short, and rather 
stout, with a very red, smooth face, closely- 
shaven, and of one uniform tint from forehead to 
chin. He had very straight, thin hair, smoothly 
plastered down on his head. He was dressed in 
a jaunty, short coat with a great number and 
variety of pockets, very tight-fitting fawn- 
coloured trousers, a waistcoat of the same stuff 
with immense mother-of-pearl buttons, a rather 
high shirt collar, a bright blue neckerchief, with 
a great gold pin stuck in it, representing a horse- 
shoe whereof the nails were rubies, a thick watch- 
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chain festooned ostentatiously across his chest, 
and a stiff, tall, white hat. He had remarkably 
tight orange -coloured gloves, beneath which 
several rings on his fingers bulged out con- 
spicuously. When he spoke, and said to mother, 
" Proud to know you, ma'am," I found he had a 
very hoarse voice. And when, on being pre- 
sented to me, he said, in |liort sentences, " Glad 
to see you looking so well. You're looking re- 
markably well. Miss Furness. I really never 
saw you looking better in all my life ! " — which 
was less flattering to my present appearance 
than it might have been had he ever set eyes on 
me before that moment — I made the further 
discovery that Mr. Whiffles had a queer nervous 
habit of giving his head a little shake, like the 
action of a person expressing a decisive negative, 
after each sentence, and then twitching his chin 
into its place again between his shirt-collars with 
two or three sharp jerks. I had no idea who he 
was, but I was experienced enough in the aspect 
of such people to feel convinced that he was in 
some way connected with the turf. 

These observations were, of course, made much 
more rapidly than they are written. It all 
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passed very quickly. Some word of introduction 
between Mr. Whijffles and Tilly was muttered out 
by my father. Sam he appeared to know, and 
acknowledged his presence by a Kttle flapping 
action of his hand in the air, at the same time 
smiling, and half closing his eyes. 

In the confusion of finding places at the tea- 
table for the newcomers I did not obserye 
whether Tilly's reception of Mr. Whiffles were 
gracious or ungracious. But as soon as all were 
seated I perceiyed that, whatever might be her 
demeanour to the stranger, towards Mr. Lacer 
it was one of unconcealed hostility. She hap- 
pened to be seated opposite to him, and took great 
pains to look over his head, and to exhibit 
elaborate tmconsciousness of his existence, 
chequered by occasional tossings of her head, 
and disdainful snortings levelled in his direction. 
I had expected to see her rise, and go away on 
the arrival, of her enemy. But curiosity, and a 
determination to keep a watch on Sam, caused 
her to remain. 

It was a strangely assorted party. Father was 
in a fit of feverish high spirits, and talked a good 
deal. He .laughed, too, at intervals. But it was 
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not the laugh of old days. Ah, no ! He kept 
a sort of watch on Mr. Whiffles, at first, when- 
ever that person spoke to mother or me, as though 
a little doubtful of his behaviour. I concluded 
that father had never seen Mr. Whiffles in the 
society of ladies before. Gervase Lacer was more 
taciturn than usual, and his manner was con- 
strained and ill at ease — which, indeed, I did 
not wonder at. Heaven knows I was ill at ease 
enough myself. And yet I had an acute percep- 
tion of the ludicrousness of many elements in the 
scene, which amounted to pain. I could have 
broken out into ungoverned laughter, which 
would undoubtedly have ended in tears ; or into 
copious weeping, which would have been likely 
enough to result in convulsive laughter. How- 
ever, I did neither; but sat still, and nearly 
silent, beside my mother, with a face which I 
dare say appeared coldly composed. 

During tea Mr. Whiffles addressed his con- 
versation almost exclusively to us women. 
Nothing more plaintively admiring, so to speak, 
than Mr. Whiffles' manner; nothing more 
Arcadian than the tastes and sentiments Mr. 
Whiffles professed, can be imagined. He put his 
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hand on his heart every time he declared that 
upon his word and honour there was nothing, 
you know, so delightfully soothing as the 
country, really ! The country was the sweetest 
thing. The birds and the flowers, and all that, 
was so uncommonly delicious. Mingled with the 
society of ladies, what could a man wish for 
more ? There was something soothing about the 
mooing of the cows, he considered. It made a 
man reflect upon the days of his childhood, you 
know. It did, upon his word and honour, really. 
And Mr. "Whijffles's head was shaken, as though 
in mute involimtary protest, at the end of every 
sentence. It might have been objected to his 
style of conversation, that it was monotonous ; for 
he said the same things over and over again. 
And whenever his powers of entertainment 
appeared to flag for a moment he had recourse 
to assuring us three (mother, Tilly, and myself), 
with almost tearful fervour, that he had never in 
the whole course of his life seen us looking so 
uncommonly and remarkably well as we were 
looking at that moment. 

But when the tea-things were cleared away, 
and my father ordered the spirit-bottles to be 
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brought, and each of the men mixed for him- 
self a tumbler full of whatsoever liquor he chose, 
Mr. Whiffles, drawing his chair up near to my 
father's, launched into a more masculine strain 
of talk, to which we women could but listen 
submissively. Mr. Whiffles, however, changed 
the matter only, and in no wise the manner, of 
his speech. It was still characterised by plain- 
tiveness and monotony. There was nothing loud, 
boisterous, or rollicking about Mr. Whiffles. 

It was painful to me, and might have been 
curious to any disinterested looker-on, to see my 
father hanging on this man's words, and drink- 
ing in his opinions with an eagerness and defer- 
ence which he would not now have shown for the 
highest wisdom that could have been uttered to 
him. 

"She's a very sweet thing, is Cock-a-hoop," 
said Mr. Whiffles, with melancholy tenderness, 
as he drank his brandy-and-water in a series of 
gulps. " I don't say anything, mind you, about 
her present form. That ain't what it ought to 
be — nor yet what it might be. But she's a 
game disposition. That's what I look at in a 
race-'oss. It wouldn't surprise me if she was to 
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carry the money for the Two- Year- Old Stakes, 
mind you ! " 

" Aha ! Indeed ? " said my father, raising his 
eyebrows, and nodding twice or thrice. 

"Well, Mr. Furness, there's no telling. The 
prophets and the backers were very sweet on 
her stable-companion, Coriolanus, and they were 
hignominiously defeated, as you well know. 
But, mind you, / dovCt Bay they were wrong. 
What he wanted was form. But he exhibited 
form last season, sir, such as to justify every 
confidence his friends could put in him. And 
what she wants is form likewise. But she's a 
very sweet thing indeed, is Cock-a-hoop ; and a 
gamer disposition, I'm free to confess, I should 
be troubled to point out among the two-year- 
olds." 

"What do you think of Purity?" asked 
Mr. Lacer, leaning forward with his elbows on 
the table. 

Mr. Whiffles gave a gentle sigh, followed by 
two or three convulsive twitches of the head, 
before he answered, with a sad smile, "Why, 
Captain Lacer, I suppose I think pretty well 
what everybody that knows anything of the turf 
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does think of Purity. There's been a very indus- 
trious dodge to get him into the quotations lately. 
But it is seen through, sir, and the speculators 
have peppered him unmercifully. No, no. Cap- 
tain Lacer. My advice to any gentleman about 
to make a book would be, * have nothing to say 
to Purity on any terms, for he never haa been a 
.stayer, and he never will be,' and there don't 
exist the course in Great Britain and Ireland 
that he'd have a chance on ! " 

Mr. Whiffles went on in this strain for more 
than an hour, refreshing himself at intervals with 
.brandy-and-water. No sage instructing his dis- 
ciples in the precepts of virtue and wisdom could 
have shown more gravity and mild decorum of 
manner than did Mr. Whiffles, who appeared, 
indeed, almost oppressed by the responsibilities 
of his high office of preacher and teacher. 

Tilly Cudberry meanwhile, sitting apart with 
mother and me, kept up a running commentary 
on Mr. Whiffles' utterances, chiefly by means 
of broken ejaculations, as thus — " Ha ! Indeed, 
sir ? Very pretty ! This is the sort of society 
you've come down to. Miss Cudberry of Wool- 
ling, is it P Poor George ! These are Mr. 
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Lacer^s comrades and associates! That's nice 
sort of grammar to hear at your own first cousin's 
table, upon my word ! *' And so forth. But 
she also contrived to convey to mother that 
shortcomings in the construction and pronun- 
ciation of the English language were by no 
means among the chief of her objections to Mr. 
Whiffles. Despite her bargaiil with her brother, 
Tilly could not resist the pleasure of dropping 
hints as to her own knowledge of certain mys- 
terious transactions in which Mr. Lacer and 
Mr. Whiffles were engaged. And before she 
went away, she advanced her lips near to 
mother's ear, and blurted out in something as 
near a whisper as her voice could compass — 

"He's a most dangerous man ! Horse-dealer ! 
Did keep livery stables. Now turned turf-agent 
and tipster, I believe. Has been acting as 
private trainer ! What do you think of that ? " 

And what with the hurry and inarticulateness 
of her speech, and the unintelligibility to mother 
of the terms she used, Tilly left my mother with 
a mere vague terrified impression on her mind, 
which was more painful than almost any explicit 
statement of the truth could have been. 
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Mr. Lacer and Mr. Whiffles presently with- 
drew together. They were going to lodge in 
Horsingham, so as to be ready for the morrow's 
races. Father said he would stroll part of the 
way with them, as it was a fine night. Mr. 
Whiffles took his leave, protesting to the last that 
he had experienced the purest joy at finding us 
looking so extraordinarily well. 

The voices of the three men had scarcely died 
away in the distance, before mother turned to me 
with a pale, haggard face, and said — 

" What is this, Anne, that Tilly Cudberry says 
about Mr. Lacer, and about that man ? You 
know something. I watched your face. And I 
saw Sam and Gervase Lacer exchange looks of 
intelligence also. Is there any fresh trouble? 
Don't try to deceive me, child. No good can 
come of that ! " 

Before we slept that night I had made a full 
confession to mother of all I had learned from 
Mr. Lacer. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

That week was passed by mother and me in a 
sort of dizzy apprehension. I think mother's 
state of mind must have been like that of some 
panting, hunted creature, conscious of a swiftly 
coming doom. I used to see her watching the 
clock above the stable door, or the creeping 
shadows stealing over the garden, with strained 
eyes and blanched cheeks, as though she were 
counting the minutes. My birthday came and 
went without my thinkimg of it. But when I 
went to rest, I found a bunch of wild flowers on 
my pillow, wrapped in a paper on which was 
written, " God bless my dear child with many 
happy years." 

Horsingham was full of strangers. It was a 
very "good race- week '* the people said. There 
was no hint of our visiting the race-course. 
Father went there daily ; but mother and I 
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knew that the great die was to be cast on the 
Wednesday afternoon, the last day but one of 
the races. 

The sunbeam that fell upon my eyes and woke 
me on that Wednesday morning, seemed to pierce 
me like a sword. It is very dreadful to wake to 
a consciousness of care, and to tremble at the 
thought of what we must do and suflfer when we 
shall have left the shelter of our bed. I have 
never wondered at unfortunate and unhappy 
people growing to be sluggards. When a 
wintry, Arctic world awaits us without, it is 
natural to cling to the dull, warm, stupefying 
atmosphere of even an Esquimaux hut. 

At about twelve o'clock, my father made his 
appearance down-stairs. The table was spread 
for his solitary breakfast — mother and I had had 
ours hours before — ^but he could scarcely eat 
anything. He called for some beer, and drank 
off a tmnbler of the foaming liquor feverishly. 
He kept glancing out of the window at the sky. 
It was a bright, warm day ; but mother hap- 
pening to mention that there had been some 
heavy showers in the night, he asked quickly 
was the groxmd soft? And presently went out 
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and looked at the lawn, and put his foot on it to 
feel whether the earth were soaked. 

At last the time came for him to set off. 

Flowers brought the gig round to the hall- 
door, and stood at the horse's head whilst my 
father was taking leave of us. It was a very- 
slight and short farewell. He scarcely spoke a 
word. He had been silent all the morning. 

" Anne, will you give me that other driving- 
glove from the hall-table ? Thank you. Good- 
bye, Lucy. Give him his head. Flower.'* 

He was gone. He had just kissed mother's 
forehead, jumped into the gig, and driven off very 
fast without once looking round. 

I turned to take mother's hand. She pressed 
mine fondly, but did not speak, and hurried away 
to her own room with averted head. In a 
moment I heard the door shut and locked on the 
inside. 

I could neither read, nor sew, nor sit still 
and idle in the silent house. I threw a broad 
hat on, and went out into the sunny garden. But 
I had not been there many minutes before I 
longed for the shade and shelter of the house 
again. An unreasoning fit of fear took hold on 
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me, that I shoiild see or hear something from 
the race-course. There were voices in the road, 
of the throngs of people making for Horsing- 
ham ; and the sound of them came in faint wafts 
to my ears, for they were a long way off. But 
I could not bear the tones in which my nervous 
fancy conjured up words and sentences about the 
great race. So I came back quietly to the house, 
and threw my hat off, and sank down hot and 
panting on a couch in the morning-room. And 
there I stayed, half-sitting, half-reclining, with 
my arms folded on the square old-fashioned 
pillow, and my head resting on my arms, hiding 
my face, and shutting out light and sound. And 
so at last I fell asleep. At first it was an 
uneasy doze ; but I courted it, and remained as 
still as might be, trying neither to fear, nor to 
hope, nor to think, but to lull my mind into 
inaction; and so gradually, being young and 
healthy and weary, I sank into a deep, soft, 
dreamless slumber. 

I was awakened by an agitated voice in my ear. 

" Anne ! Dear Anne ! Are you not well P 
What is the matter P'* 

My first thought on waking was that it had 
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been selfish of me to sleep there, while mother 
was wrestling with anxiety and heart-sickening 
apprehension. I raised my head, and my eyes 
encountered Donald Ayrlie's. He was bending 
over me with a perplexed face. 

" No, no," said I, hastily pushing my hair back 
from my flushed face. " I am quite well ; but I 
— I could not read, and I was so tired, and the 
heat 1 fell asleep." 

" You look like the little Nancy who sat on 
Doctor Hewson's knee, and cried when I went 
away to school," said Donald, sitting down beside 
me, taking my hand, and looking with an inex- 
pressible tenderness into my face. And then in 
a minute — I cannot tell how or in what words it 
was conveyed — I knew that he loved me, and 
that he was asking me to be his wife. Two 
hours before I should have denied that I was 
aware of this feeling in him, and not denied un- 
truly; but now that the words were spoken, it 
seemed to me that I had always known it : and 
when he said, " Anne, you must have seen how 
dearly I love you — I think I have loved you 
ever since we were children together," I could 
utter no words of denial. I knew that I should 
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be subjecting myself to an accusation of heart- 
lessness and coquetry if I tacitly admitted that I 
had seen his love, and carelessly let it ripen, and 
then were to reject it after all. And at that 
moment hope and happiness were so out of tune 
with the dolorous strain of the life around me, 
that it seemed impossible to welcome them 
selfishly ; and yet, for the life of me, I could 
not say a word. 

" You did know it, Anne P It has seemed to 
me often as if any words of mine were needless 
to tell you how dear you are to me ; and I have 
hoped that — that you felt this too. Won't you 
say a word, dearest ? " 

At this moment my mother opened the door, 
and stood looking at us. The contrast between 
her sorrow- worn face and Donald's, all aglow 
with hope and youth, brought the hot tears to 
my eyes. I ran to her, and hid my face on her 
shoulder, crying — 

" No, no ; don't ask me. I cannot, I cannot ! " 

If I could not make mother happy, I would 
be sorry with her. That was no time to bask in 
the sunshine of joyful love. 

I sobbed bitterly, and without thinking of 
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giving myself any account of my emotion. But 
now I believe, I know, that I was pitying myself 
for renouncing his true love, more than I pitied 
Donald. And yet I was sorry for him from my 
heart. Truly, I had the most claim to pity, for I 
was never so blind as not to know him for better, 
stronger, nobler than I. He lost a slighter thing 
in losing me than I renounced in turning away 
from him. 

A hasty word or two explained the scene to my 
mother. She had been startled at first with the 
dread that Donald was the bearer of ill news 
from the race-course. 

"Have you no word to say to me, Mrs. 
Furness?" asked Donald, looking at my mother. 
He was quite pale now, and the light had gone 
out of his face. 

Mother was greatly agitated. She loved Donald 
with a true affection. But she had lost her nerve, 
and the mild self-possession that had once made 
all her words ring full and true, like sterling 
coin. She trembled and stammered, holding me 
circled in one arm, and nervously stroking my 
hair with the other hand, as I kept my face still 
hidden on her shoulder. 
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" Oh, Donald I what shall I say to you ? I 
cannot at this moment urge Anne to accept your 
suit. It would not be just. It would not — I 

fear it would be dishonourable. I — I Do 

not press it now, dear Donald, I implore you ! " 

I well understood that mother was thinking 
that it would be neither just nor honourable to 

4 

tie Donald's lot to that of a girl whose father 
might be at that moment an utterly ruined and, 
worse, far worse, a disgraced man. But he took 
her words differently. 

" I shall not urge her, Mrs. Fumess, be very 
sure. Although it were my life I was begging 
of her, I coidd not take it from a grudging 
hand. If it were my life ! It is more to me 
than the mere right to go on living. If Anne 
had loved me '' 

He stopped as if the words choked him, and 
there was a moment's absolute dead silence, which 
seemed to last an hour. Then he proceeded — 

" Let her do that which is just and honourable. 
I am sure she will. I wish her happy. There 
is no one to blame. I have been a fool, and 
believed what I wished." 

" Donald, don't go so ! Stay a moment — ^let 
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me say a word ! '* cried mother, releasing me 
from her arms, and making a step forward. 

" I cannot. For God's sake, don't stop me ! 
Let me go into the air. I shall-^^ie — if — I 
stay here ! '* 

I looked up at hearing the broken tones of 
his voice and his laboured breathing. His 
chest was heaving as though it would burst. 
He struggled hard to command himself. As he 
ran out of the room, I rushed to the window, 
and followed him with my eyes ; and before he 
reached the bottom of the garden I saw him 
lean his forehead against a tree, and burst into a 
passion of convulsive sobs. 

The sun sank and sank. The soimds of clatter- 
ing hoofs, and tramping feet, and rolling wheels, 
and loud, boisterous, whooping voices, began to 
be heard from the road. Our meal remained 
almost untasted on the table. Mother and I sat 
hand in hand, and gradually ceased all poor pre- 
tence of encouraging each other by words, and 
sank into silence. And thus we waited, waited, 
waited, in the darkening room. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

It was quite dark before we heard the sound 
of wheels upon the gravel of the drive. The 
maid had brought the lamp into the room, but 
mother had bidden her shade it, and leave it on 
a side-table. We kept the windows open, partly 
because it was a close, sultry night, and partly 
that we might hear the sound of the gig's 
approach. A large, weird-looking moth, flew 
in and fluttered and wheeled about the light, 
and striking itself now and then against the 
glass globe, made a sound at which we started, 
and our pulses throbbed painfully. There was 
no other sound. Not a twig moved in the 
garden. The noises had died away in the 
road. There was, doubtless, some roystering 
mirth rife in Horsingham, but out there in the 
country, all was brooding heat, darkness, and 
silence. 
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''Can you not catch the foolish creature?" 
said my mother, nervously twitching the fingers 
I held in mine, as the moth struck itself against 
the lamp with a dull thud. " It will be scorched. 
Put it out into the air/' 

Mother spoke almost in a whisper. I rose to 
obey her, trying to catch the insect in my hand- 
kerchief, when at that moment we heard the 
sound of wheels. 

"Anne, he is coming!" said mother, very 
faintly. Her face was ashy pale, and she leant 
back on the sofa like one in mortal sickness. 

It seems strange to me now to remember that 
before I ran to her, I carefully enveloped the 
moth, with a sudden stealthy movement, in my 
handkerchief, carried him to the window, and 
shook him out into an imseen odorous garden-bed. 

"Shall I go to the door?" I asked, standing 
close by my mother, but not touching her, and 
clasping my hands tightly together. 

" Let Sarah open the door. He might be vexed 
at your going." 

There was a short pause, more intolerable, as 
it seemed at the moment, than all the hours of 
waiting we had gone through, before the door- 
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bolts were withdrawn. Then we heard voices, 
the stamping of hoofs, and Flower crying angrily, 
"^Woa then ! We-e-y, lass ! Damn thee, can't 
thee stand still half a second, thou cursed fidgety 
brute, thou ! " And then a long string of mut- 
tered oaths and blasphemies, which died away, 
mingled with the noise of the vehicle being driven 
round to the stable-yard. 

Footsteps came heavily along the hall, and the 
door of the room in which we were was flung 
roughly open. 

" Thank God, you've got home all safe, darling 
George ! I was beginning to be almost uneasy," 
exclaimed my mother. She spoke quite strongly, 
even cheerfully, and advanced towards my father, 
and put her hand on his shoulder. In her great 
pity and undying love for him, she found strength 
to show him a brave bright face in the first 
moment of his return. Let fate dp its worst, he 
should have nothing but comfort from her. But 
my father seemed scarcely conscious of her voice 
or of her touch. He stumbled strangely, and fell 
heavily into a chair. 

Gervase Lacer had entered with him, and his 
eyes met mine, as I looked up at him in surprise 
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at father's demeanour and aspect ; but he glanced 
away, and did not support my gaze for an instant. 

" I think/' he said hurriedly, " that you might 
as well send the servant-girl to bed. She can't 
do any good. Get her out of the way." 

Then the truth flashed upon me that my father 
was intoxicated. I had never seen him so before 
in all my life. I glanced at mother, and saw in 
the anguish of her white face that she perceived 
it also. 

" Lucy," muttered father in a thick voice, and 
taking her hand in his, "you mustn't be cast 
down, my girl! Lucy — there's — there's been 
foul play. Damned foid play. But Whifiles, 
Lucy — ^Whiffles is a trump. We shall — we 
shall smash 'em next time. I have friends. 
Lacer is my friend. Whiffles is my friend. 
Lucy — h'sh! it's a secret. The bay colt'U 
astonish them yet. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

He burst into a discordant laugh, which made 
UB shiver. Then all at once his heavy eyes 
became aware of me — they had rested on me 
before, but apparently without seeing me — and 
said, still in the same thick tones, but with 
altered manner, " Take her away, Lucy ! 
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Take the child away ! She — she mustn't see 
this." 

But all the while he held his wife's hand in 
one of his; and with the other he presently 
began to loosen his cravat, tearing it off with 
uncertain, helpless fingers. By-and-by, his head 
drooped forward on his arms, which rested on the 
table in front of him ; he still holding mother's 
hand, and drawing her down until she knelt on 
the floor beside him, although he continued to 
murmur, "Go away, and take the child, Lucy. 
Take the child. She mustn't see this." But soon 
his fingers relaxed their hold, and releasied hers, 
and he fell into a stupor rather than a sleep. 

None of us spoke a word until his heavy 
breathing had lasted some minutes. Then Mr. 
Lacer whispered to me once more to send the 
girl to bed. I went into the kitchen to dismiss 
her, and found her nodding and blinking sleepily 
beside a flaring candle. She was thankful to be 
allowed to go to bed. She had not bolted the 
kitchen-door. Flower not having yet returned 
from putting the mare up in the stable. I told 
her that I would see to the fastenings of the 
house, and dismissed her up-stairs. 



4 
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When I went back into the sitting-room, I 
found that father was partially aroused from his 
sleep, although he was far from being in full 
possession of his consciousness. 

Mother's face looked rigid as stone, and her 
eyes unnaturally bright. Her force and courage 
amazed me. She spoke in a firm, steady voice. 

"George, dearest, you must go to rest. We 
will talk together in the morning. We are all 
tired now. It is late." 

"Lacer," stammered my father, letting his 
clenched fist fall heavily on the table; "Lacer 
— you're my friend. Are you, or are you not 
my friend ? Will you back the — the bay colt, 
to run against the field? — the field, I say! 
Every horse! Every jockey — cursed swindlers! 
We'll — we'll train a jockey ourselves. H'sh ! 
Wait a while ! H'sh, h'sh, h'sh ! It's a secret. 
But if the bay colt doesn't smash them all — you 
may poison him ! Ha, ha, ha ! you may poison 
— ^no, you may poison me, my boy ! That would 
be the best. Ha, ha, ha ! Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Again came that dreadful drunken laugh, 
which this time ended in a hoarse gasp; and 
he tore his shirt open as though he were 
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choking. Then looking at me with a strange 
vacant stare, he mumbled out once more, " Take 
away the child, Lucy. Take — take her away. 
She mustn't see this,'' and then dropped his head 
again, hiding his face on his folded arms. 

At a sign from mother, I withdrew into a 
distant part of the room; standing behind my 
father, so that he could not see me. Then she 
bent over him and kissed his hair — the once 
bright curling hair she had been so proud of, 
now grizzled, and dank, and tangled, and un- 
cared for — and coaxed him and prayed him to 
be comforted and go to his rest. 

"Come, Furness! Do as your wife wishes," 
said Mr. Lacer, taking hold of father's arm. Mr. 
Lacer's voice roused him somewhat. He made 
an effort to raise his head and steady himself. 

" My wife ! " he cried. " A good wife, Lacer ! 
An angel. The sweetest woman — the sweetest 
woman in the world, I say! Poor Lucy! my 
poor girl!" 

Here he began to moan weakly, and fell into 
a fit of sobbing, although only a few stray tears 
rolled slowly down his cheeks. Mother ran to 
take his hand, and kiss it; but he pushed her 
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from him with the action of a peevish child, and 
murmuring that no one cared for him, that he 
was alone, that he had done all for others, and 
that they never believed him, never had any 
confidence in him, and alternately calling all men 
to witness that his luck had been infernal, and 
chuckling over the sure success of a new project 
which must be kept secret, secret as the grave, 
he gradually suffered Mr. Lacer to lead him to 
his chamber. 

Mother sat quite still, with her two hands 
pressed upon her temples, staring blankly out 
into the darkness. I did not dare to speak to 
her. I scarcely dared to breathe or move. A 
strange feeling was upon me, which made me 
dread to break the stillness; a feeling as of a 
climber on a steep precipice, whom a panic fear 
suddenly unnerves, and who, incapable of making 
a step backward or forward, clings with clenched 
hands to the spot whereon he finds himself. So 
we remained silent until Mr. Lacer came back. 

" He is asleep," he said, seating himself with 
his face in shadow, and leaning his head upon his 
hand. '* He fell asleep immediately." 

There was a pause. 
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"I need not ask — I will spare you the pain 
of trying to break it to me. Everything is lost ! " 
said my mother, in a low voice. 

" Everything ! " 

" I knew it ! '' 

But although she had in truth anticipated his 
answer, it gave her a blow when it came. Hope 
strikes many fibrous roots into the heart; and 
I think mother had scarcely known that any 
still lurked in hers, until she learned it by the 
pain of having it torn out. 

Mr. Lacer began trjung to explain to us how 
it had come to pass that the race had been so 
disastrous for father. I gathered little from his 
explanation beyond the fact that there had been 
fraud, and lying, and swindling ; tampering with 
trusted agents, bribing, spying, villany. " Our ** 
horse had been beaten. But even that would 
not have involved utter ruin, if the favourite 
had won. " At the last moment I got Furness 
to hedge, so as to save something out of the fire, 
if only that cursed beast had got first to the 
winning-post." But the favourite too had been 
ignominiously beaten. Accusations of foul play 
had been in every mouth. The horses had 
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returned to weigh in, surrounded by a mob of 
yelling and infuriated ruffians. One man had 
been roughly handled, and only escaped worse 
injury, perhaps death, by the protection of a 
gang of hired pugilists, with whom he had pro- 
vidently surroimded himself. There had been 
a fearful uproar, and one that was remembered 
in Horsingham for many a year afterwards. 

Mr. Lacer grew heated at the recollection of 
the scene. More than one deep angry curse had 
escaped him, when mother shudderingly put up 
her hand to stop him. He ceased speaking on 
her gesture. But after a second or two he said 
excitedly, " You know, Mrs. Fumess, how I feel 
for you. I do, on my soul ! But you must for- 
give me if I don't stop to pick my words like a 
young lady. I have been badly hit, too. This 
has been a black day for me." 

" You too ! " cried mother. Then she made a 
moan, wringing her hands, and murmuring, 
"What a curse this is! what a curse!" and 
rocking herself backward and forward. 

Then, for he was genuinely sorry for her, he 
took back his words in a measure, and tried to 
comfort her. Though things were bad, they 
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were, perhaps, not so desperate after all. Foi 
himself, he should tide over it. And Furness — 
if Furness could only get away out of the place, 
clean away, good luck might come back to him. 
She (mother) must be firm. All was not lost, so 
long as she was staunch. 

Mother was walking up and down the room, 
with her hands again pressed to her temples, and 
made no answer. I doubt whether she heard 
what Mr. Lacer was saying. Then he turned to 
me, and spoke very earnestly, and said that I too 
must be firm, and not yield to the pressure of 
misfortimes which might be frightened away by 
a brave front. Weak yielding never did any 
good. He insisted much on the necessity of our 
being firm. I did not understand the full purport 
of his words until afterwards. 

"Why did you let George drink ?'* said 
mother, stopping all at once with a strange 
sudden flash of anger, and disregarding what 
Mr. Lacer was saying to me. "You might at 
least have let him come home to us in his 
senses ! Am I to have that horror ? It would be 
the worst of all. I would rather beg barefoot 
by his side, than see him degraded in that way. 
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You don't know what George was. You have 
never seen him at his best, as we knew him. 
Such a frank, upright, manly nature ! I thought 

my heart would break when I found " She 

ceased, unwilling to finish her sentence, and 
walked wildly up and down the room again. 

Gervase Lacer looked startled at first by this 
outburst, but he answered with a gentleness 
and forbearance that moved me. He assured 
mother that he had had no power to prevent 
her husband from drinking. A knot of men had 
gathered round him, losers like himself. Furness 
had been so excited and upset by the whole scene 
on the race-course, that he scarcely seemed to 
know what he was doing. 

" I could not get him away from them, Mrs. 
Furness," he said. " How was it possible that I 
should have done so ? But I stuck by him. I 
was determined not to leave him until he was 
safe at home. And God knows I dreaded facing 
you and Anne. But I thought I was acting a 
friend's part. I could do no more.'* 

Mother gave him her hand, and piteously 
begged his pardon. "I'm half distracted, I 
^ink," she said. "But to see George in that 
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state You don't know what it is to me. 

No poverty could be so bitter, nor half so 
bitter. I have always been so — so — ^proud of 
him!" 

Her lips trembled, and she burst into tears. 
It was almost a relief to see them. Her dry- 
eyed misery had been terrible to me. I signed to 
Mr. Lacer not to speak, and he stood watching 
her uneasay, as she sobbed with her face hidden 
in her hands. I did not approach her. I felt 
that it was best to refrain from speech at that 
moment. There was, not antagonism, but divi- 
sion between us. Mother knew with her quick 
instinct of affection that even whilst I pitied 
my father — and God knows that I did pity him ! 
— I felt resentment against him at sight of 
her suffering. It was so. I could not help the 
feeling. 

I had not forgotten that I had undertaken to 
see to the fastenings of the house. The kitchen 
door had been left open, and there was no re- 
liance to be placed on Flower. In all likelihood 
he had come home in a state of drunkenness, as 
was his wont — a state in which, however, he 
seemed always to possess a mechanical power of 
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attending to his stable duties. Flower had never 
been known to neglect a horse, father was accus- 
tomed to boast in speaking of the man. 

I explained my errand in a word or two, and 
taking up a small lamp which had been left 
burning in the hall, I made for the kitchen. 

In a moment I heard Mr. Lacer's footsteps 
following me, and I stopped, and turned, and 
bade him go back; I was not frightened. He 
pressed on after me, however, saying that it was 
not safe to let me do such an office alone at that 
late hour. I made no further remonstrance, but 
went straight into the kitchen, being bent on 
getting my errand accomplished as quickly as 
might be. The large, stone-flagged kitchen was 
empty and silent. All was undisturbed there. 
But the door, as I had conjectured to be likely, 
was left unbarred. 

" Flower has gone to bed, and thought or cared 
nothing about the safety of the house," I said, 
bending down and using all my strength to move 
the heavy bolt that grated dolefully through 
the silent house. But Mr. Lacer bade me let 
him do it, and took my hand to remove it from 
the bolt, as I thought ; but on a sudden he 
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stooped, and kissed my fingers lightly — almost 
timidly. 

I turned on him, drawn to my full height, 
startled, and flushed, and indignant. 

" Please to fasten the door, or to let me do it. 
I must return to my mother." 

Then he burst out with a kind of suppressed 
vehemence, clasping his hands tightly together 
with the action of one forcibly restraining him- 
self from demonstrative gestures. 

" Anne, don't be angry with me ! You can't 
suppose I meant to oflfend you. I would die 
sooner than offend you. But I must say now 
what is in my heart " 

" No, no ! Say no more ! Pray say no 



more ! " 



« 



I must speak, Anne. I do not ask for an 
answer at this moment. But I cannot leave you 
to-night without telling you that — that nothing 
can alter my love for you. Oh, Anne, if you 
would give me the right to love and cherish 
you, I would devote my life to making you 
happy." 

Now that he had spoken, I felt strangely self- 
possessed. My agitation seemed to have fled. I 
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answered him with a tremor in my voice, but 
scarcely any at my heart. " This is no time to 
speak of — of love to me. I can think only of 
them. You must know that it is so, must be so. 
I am not ungratefiil. But you, too, are excited 
and unstrung. You are speaking from over- 
wrought feeling — sympathy." 

" Oh, stop, for God's sake ! I can't bear that ! '' 
he cried, starting back from me, as if I had 
stung him. 

"I do not mean to hurt you, indeed! It 
would be heartless and ungrateful beyond mea- 
sure. But I know that I ought not to accept 
seriously what you say now in a generous impulse 
of pity.'* 

Again he interrupted me, this time gripping 
my wrist until the pressure of his fingers hurt 
me. 

" I tell you I can't bear it, Anne ! Don't, for 
God's sake, talk of my — ^my generosity ! " 

After a moment's pause he resumed more 
calmly, " I love you better than I ever did or 
shall love any mortal woman. Believe that, 
Anne, whatever happens. If I had known you 
sooner But it is not too late. It shall not 
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be too late. Cast in your lot with me, Anne. 
We are in the same boat.*' 

" Nay ! Our boat has made shipwreck. Keep 
out of it.'* 

" I tell you, Anne, that we will sink or swim 
together.'* 

He tried to take my hand again ; but I drew 
back. 

" You are not angry, Anne ? " he said. 

" Angry ! No ; I am not angry. I feel that 
. it is generous of you to come forward at this 
moment of trouble and misery.*' 

" I could not leave you to-night, dearest, with 
out telling you that all the trouble only makes 
you dearer to me. I held my tongue whilst 
you were the prosperous heiress of Water- 
Eardley. But now I can speak without my 
sincerity and disinterestedness being suspected." 

This jarred on me. I wished he had not said 
it. " Pray," said I, " let us speak no more of 
this to-night. Let me go to mother. She is, 
and ought to be, my first consideration." 

" But you are mine, Anne ! First, and best, 
and dearest. There, I will not try to detain 
you. I will press for no answer now. I have 
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eased my heart by speaking. Think of me a 
little kindly if you can/* 

"We returned to the sitting-room, where 
mother was standing at the open window. 

"How close and heavy it is ! ** she murmured, 
without turning her head, as she heard us enter. 
" Not a breath stirring ! Is the house secured ?" 

We told her that it was so. And then Mr. 
Lacer took his leave. 

" You must walk ? It is late. You have no 
apprehension ? Our road is generally safe 
enough. But at this time " 

" Apprehension ! None whatever. People will 
be about all night long. And, though it is late 
for Water- Eardley, it is really not such a terrible 
hour. It wants half an hour to midnight. God 
bless you, Mrs. Furness. I will be here betimes 
in the morning.'* 

He went away into the sultry darkness. 

I was so weary that I thought I must fall 
asleep the instant my head touched the pillow. 
But as soon as I was in my bed I was haunted 
and hunted by troops of thoughts and fears and 
fancies that rushed through my brain, and broke 
my rest. 
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Only as the dawn began to glimmer through 
my window did I fall asleep. And I woke with 
a violent start, as if I had been struck, when 
the sun was high. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

I WAS first in the breakfast-room ; but mother 
presently stole down-stairs white and noiseless as 
a ghost. 

" Tour father is asleep," she said, almost in a 
whisper, although his room was far out of earshot. 
"I have no heart to disturb him. It is better 
that he should sleep." 

In truth, we both dreaded the moment when, 
awaking from the heavy stupor that steeped him 
in forgetfulness, he should live to the full con- 
sciousness of all that had happened yesterday. 

I persuaded mother to take some tea. For a 
long time she refused to attempt to eat, saying 
that she felt as if food would choke her. But 
I finally succeeded in getting her to swallow a 
few mouthfuls, on the plea that if she broke down 
and fell ill, it would be an overwhelming blow 
for father. I told her, as we sat at the breakfast 
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table, what Gervase Lacer had said to me last 
night. She leant her head on her hand, and 
looked at me thoughtfully. "I expected this, 
she said. " What answer did you make him ? 

"I told him that I could make him none at 
that time, mother,'' I replied, casting down my 
eyes under her gaze. 

" Do you love him, Anne ? " 

" Love him ! I — I don't know, mother." 

" My darling, I have watched him closely, and 
I am afraid ; afraid that he is not good enough 
for my Anne." 

" Oh, mother ! " 

" It is not foolish mother's fondness that makes 
me say so ; nor any prejudice against Gervase. 
I like him. He is genial and kind " 

"I am sure, mother," I broke in, "that we 
have reason to like him, and to be grateful to 
him ! " 

She made no answer. 

" Is it not generous and noble on his part to 
ask me to be his wife at the very moment when 
— when loss and trouble have fallen upon 
us?" 

" Do you think he is the only one who could 
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be so generous? Love does not reckon and 
balance in that way." 

"I cannot be insensible or unmoved by it, 
mother/' 

" That is pity and gratitude. Gervase is too 
chameleon-like. He has no holdfast in himself. 
He takes his colours from those he is with, and 
sways backwards and forwards weakly." 

"He has been steadfast enough to father/' I 
said, with a little touch of indignation; for I 
thought she was hard on Gervase. 

"Against what temptation to be otherwise? 
His is just the nature to flatter itself that it 
is devoted to friendship, at the very moment it 
is simply following the current of its own inclina- 
tions. But I will not vex you, my child. If you 
loved him indeed " 

She stopped and returned my glance, with a 
wan half- smile. "No, Anne; you do not love 
him. Ah, no, no, no! If you loved him, I 
should be anxious and uneasy. Many things 
would conspire to make me so ; things that I 
am only now beginning to see in their true 

light. But as it is Hark! Was that your 

father's bell ? Is he stirring yet ?" 
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Mother glided out of the room, and up the 
stairs, with a light, stealthy tread. 

The idea of my father's waking, and all that 
it involved, came to banish in a measure the 
thoughts called up by the conversation that had 
just come to an end. They remained in abeyance, 
as it were. I listened breathlessly for, a long 
time. There was no sound to be heard up-stairs. 
Mother must have been mistaken, I thought. I 
stole up to the door of my parents' chamber. It 
was open, and T entered softly. Father was up, 
and dressed; sitting by a little table on which 
he leant his elbows, while his face was hidden in 
his hands. A cup of tea stood untasted beside 
him. Mother was bending over him, with her 
hand upon his head. She looked up as I entered, 
but said no word. 

Presently my father groaned aloud. "Go 
away and leave me, Lucy. I am a wretch! 
You can never forgive me. You must hate 
me ! 

"Oh, George, if you knew what a knife you 
plunge into my heart when you say so ! Though 
I know, darling, you don't mean it, yet I cannot 
bear to hear the words." 
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" I do mean it. You must hate me. You ought 
to hate me." 

" Hate you, my own one ! Oh, George, George, 
if I could hate you, whom should I love ?" 

*• Those who have done you good, and not evil; 
who have not ruined and disgraced you and your 
child — 'Vour father ! " And he groaned again in 
his misery. It. was the jBrst time that he had 
voluntarily mentioned my grandfather for many 
a long day, and I noted it. 

••You know, George," returned mother, with 
a quiet air of conviction, " that you are the first 
and dearest in the world to me. It would be late 
in the day for you to begin to doubt that, or for 
me to protest it." 

" So much the worse for you, my poor girl ! 
So much the worse, so much the worse ! " 

Mother took up the cup, and ofiered it to his 
parched lips. " Take some tea, dear George," she 
said ; " it will do you good." 

He turned away with a gesture of disgust. 
••Pah!" he exclaimed, ''I can't touch it. I 

can't touch anything, unless Get me some 

brandy." He saw me standing hesitatingly just 
in the door, as he turned his head away from 
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the cup mother was proflfering to him, and fixed 
a haggard gaze on me. 

What a face it was that I saw ! White, with 
burning eyes, and stubbly beard, and wild, un- 
kempt hair ! Father seemed to have grown ten 
years older since yesterday. 

" Is that you, Anne?" he said hoarsely. "Poor 
lass ! It is a hard thing to have to be ashamed 
of thy father." 

" Ashamed ! " echoed my mother, fixing a 
kindling eye on me, as though to prompt me 
to protest against the word. But I was tongue- 
tied. I could not utter a syllable. 

"Ay, Lucy, ashamed. The girl would fain 
tell a lie and deny it, but she cannot. You may 
thank God for that, Lucy. I mind the time 
when / could not have told a lie to save my life. 
Oh-h-h ! " 

He uttered a long-drawn, quivering sigh, 
partly extorted by bodily pain, for as he closed 
his heavy eye-lids and pressed his hands to his 
brow, it was easy to see that he was sufiering 
from a racking headache. 

"Won't you try to take anything, my darling?" 
said mother, in a coaxing tone. "And let me 
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bathe your forehead. There — so. That's my 
own dear. Poor, burning forehead ! " 

She drew his head on to her breast, as if he 
had been a child, and steeped her handkerchief 
in some sweet waters, and laid it on his brow. 

Father remained passive for a second or two. 
Then his broad strong chest began to heave, and 
the great veins stood out on his forehead like 
cords, and he burst into a terrible passion of 
tears. Terrible it was, very terrible to me, to 
see the powerful man's frame gasping and strug- 
gling, and to hear his labouring sobs. 

"Oh, Lucy, Lucy, you are an angel from 
heaven ! Oh, my poor, gentle Lucy ! I — shall 
— die ! " he said, in a hoarse whisper, and draw- 
ing a long gasping breath between every two or 
three words. 

Mother made a sign for me to go away. As I 
closed the door I saw her kneel down on the 
floor and put her arms round my father, and I 
heard the murmur of her voice lavishing every 
fond and loving epithet upon him she could 
think of, and beseeching him to be comforted. 

Down-stairs, I found Mr. Lacer, who had just 

ived. He asked for my father, and how Mrs. 
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Furness was this morning, in nearly his ordinary 
tone. Then he looked at me wistfully and 
said — 

"How I wish, my dearest, that it were any 
comfort to you to know that I love you better 
than all the world beside ! That your happiness 
and welfare are the dearest wish of my heart ! 
Well, Anne, I will say no more at this moment if 
it distresses you. But — ^you will owe me some 
kindness for my patience, Anne ! Throw me a 
crumb or two of hope to live on, won't you? 
Not even a kind look ?" 

This tone was distasteful to me. And as I felt 
that it was so, as I shrank away from the hand 
he stretched forth to take mine, mother's words 
came into my head ; ** You don't love him, Anne. 
Ah, no, no, no ! " I own to a perverse vexation 
on remembering them. I was unreasonable, 
irritable, and altogether out of tune. But I 
made a struggle to conceal, if I could not over- 
come, the feeling. 

Mr. Lacer began to move restlessly about the 
room. Now looking out of the window into the 
flower-garden ; now idly fluttering the leaves of 
some books of prints that lay on the side-table. 
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Where was my father? Was he not coming 
down P A head-ache ? Well, some soda-water 
and brandy would cure that, and the fresh air. 
Or, if not cured, it must be endured. Time was 
precious, and the morning was slipping away. 

" What is there to be done that is so press- 
ing? Must my father go into Horsingham?" I 
asked. 

"Yes, yes; he must go, of course. And so 
must I. I have appointments with — several 
people. And this is the last race-day, and the 

Horsingham Plate will be run for at three :— " 

Mr. Lacer checked himself, and turned away 
abruptly to the window. 

" Oh, you are not going ; father is not going 
again to that dreadful race-course?" 

" I don't suppose Fumess need show there." 

"But you ? Are you going ? " 

" I must ! " he answered sharply, and with an 
impatient frown on his face. 

A week ago, I should have remonstrated against 
this resolution. Now, I felt it was impossible for 
me to assume any privilege of intimate friendship 
with Gervase Lacer. His sternness displeased 
me less than his tenderness. And again mother's 
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words rang in my ears, " You do not love him, 
Anne. Ah, no, no, no ! " 

" I wish," said I, after a minute's pause, " that 
grandfather were here." 

Gervase turned quickly, and asked with eager- 
ness, " Has Dr. Hewson been here ? When did 
you see him last ?" 

" He has not been at Water-Eardley for many 
weeks. Mother spoke of sending for him. But 
she feared it might displease my father, if she 
did so without consulting him. And now, less 
than ever, would she dream of disregarding 
father's wishes. So she waited imtil she should 
be able to ask him about it, and hear what he 
would say.^ 

" She was right. She was quite right.^ 

" I should like grandfather to be at hand on 
her account. But self is her last consideration 
always." 

" I trust that I should wish that which was 
best for her and you. But — I have no reason to 
desire Dr. Hewson's presence for my own sake." 

"You? Why not?" 

"He is an enemy of mine; or, at least, no 
friend." 



99 
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I was taken by surprise, and felt that I flushed 
and stammered as I tried to combat this asser- 
tion. I had a secret conviction that it was true, 
although I could not in the least tell how I had 
arrived at the conviction. 

"I do not think grandfather ever saw you in 
his life ! How can he be your enemy ? Enemy ! 
Grandfather is too just and too sensible to enter- 
tain a baseless prejudice. And why should he 
be prejudiced against one who — who has shown 
such friendship for my parents P" 

"H'm !" muttered Mr. Lacer, with closed lips, 
and tapping his foot, impatiently on the floor. 
" But did it never strike you, Anne, that Dr. 
Hewson might not be disposed to like one who 
cherished a warmer feeling than friendship for 
your parents' daughter?" 

" How could he know — '• — ?'' I began hastily ; 
and left my sentence unfinished. 

" Ha ! Then you think that if he did know, 
he would not approve ? So think I ! You 
need not try to deny it, Anne. It is no news to 



me. 



" But " 

" And as to knowing, — why, do you suppose 
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all Horsingliam does not know that I am your 
suitor?" 

" All Horsingham/' I answered coldly, " con- 
cerns itself very little with me or my affairs, I 
am confident." But though I spoke coldly, my 
heart was throbbing painfully, and I felt some 
hot tears well up into my eyes. All my shy 
pride was in arms at the idea thus abruptly pre- 
sented to me of having furnished food for vulgar 
gossip, and of my name having been bandied 
from mouth to mouth accompanied by comments 
and speculations and suppositions, whereof the 
most good-natured would have been humiliating 
in my eyes. I do not justify this over-sensitive 
pride. I merely faithfully record it. 

I think he perceived that he had vexed me, 
for he said that he would go round to the stable- 
yard and hasten Flower in putting the horse into 
the gig, and by the time the vehicle was ready, 
he supposed that father also would be ready to 
accompany him to Horsingham. And so he left 
me. 

Presently my father and mother came down- 
stairs. Father was ready to go, he said. The 
servant had brought him word that Mr. Lacer 
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was waiting for him. But in a very few minutes 
Mr. Lacer came hurrying into the house declaring 
that he could not find Flower, and that the two 
women-servants said they had not seen him that 
morning. 

Father was sitting huddled together on the 
sofa, holding his hat in his hand. He scarcely 
raised his eyes at Mr. Lacer's intelligence. 

"Is the mare in the stable?'' asked my mother. 
Yes ; the mare was safe in the stable, but Flower 
was nowhere to be seen. " It's my belief the 
fellow has bolted! " exclaimed Mr. Lacer. Father 
muttered something about a falling house, and 
the rats flying from it; but neither rose nor 
moved. 

"Well, what is to be done? We must get 
into Horsingham somehow," cried Mr. Lacer, 
after standing irresolutely for a few seconds look- 
ing from one to the other. " If you will tell me 
where to find the harness, I'll put the horse into 
the gig myself." 

" Is it absolutely necessary that you should go 
to Horsingham this morning?" I asked. 

Mr. Lacer looked at my father as though ex- 
pecting him to answer. But as father remained 
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passive in the same bowed, despondent attitude, 
Mr. Lacer replied himself, with some heat, " I 
have told you that it is absolutely necessary for 
me. As to Fumess — ^he must do as he pleases. 
But I should think there can be no doubt about 
his having to show. I took it for granted. I 
came out here on purpose to accompany him to 
town. You can tell Mrs. Furness and your 
daughter whether or not you ought to go, can't 
you P " he added, turning to my father with an 
impatient shrug. I felt that his impatience was 
justified. After all, he was here on our business 
— ^to serve us. 

" I must go ! " said father, rising up from the 
sofa. He followed Mr. Lacer slowly from the 
room. 

" George — George, darling ! say good-bye ! " 
cried my mother from the window, as the two 
men passed through the garden on their way to 
the stable-yard. Father stopped, turned, hesi- 
tated. Mother held out an imploring hand to 
him; and he came straight up to the open window, 
raised his tall figure to its full height, and taking 
mother in his arms, pressed his lips to her fore- 
head. 
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" Oh, Lucy, Lucy! '' he murmured, " how much 
better for you, my poor dear lass, if this was the 
last good-bye, and you could be quit of me ! " 

He was gone before she could say a word. 
Mother's face was blanched to a deadlier white 
than it had worn that morning ; and as she with- 
drew her head into the room again, she shivered 
from head to foot, although the hot sunshine had 
been pouring its rays direcUy upon her. 

I stole up to her side, and took her hand. She 
returned the pressure of mine, but we did not 
speak for some time. There was still that shade 
between us to which I have alluded; for, al- 
though it had never for a moment entered into 
my thoughts to utter a reproach against my 
father, she knew that reproaches were in my 
heart; that my yearning compassion for her 
almost implied a reproach to him who had caused 
her so to suffer. This same slight shade between 
us had not been lessened by our conversation 
about Gervase Lacer. It seemed to me that 
mother's devotion to her husband made her 
unjust towards her husband's friend, and that 
she accepted Gervase's good offices with scant 
gratitude. 
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" Do you know what father has been obliged 
to go to Horsingham for, mother dear ? " I asked 
at length. 

" To meet the men who have claims on him," 
she answered briefly. 

" The — the tradesmen P '' 

"No, no, child — the men he has lost money 
to. My poor darling — ^my poor George ! He 
who was afraid to look no man in the face! And 

now He dreaded meeting these people so. 

He told me that he was going with the feeling of 
death at his heart.'* 

" But he will be able to meet these claims ? '' 

" If we sell the clothes off our backs, they 
shall be met ! Surely there is property enough 
here to suffice. I told him that there is no 
sacrifice we will shrink from to save him from 
disgrace and humiliation. We will blot out the 
past — and forget it." 

" And then, mother dearest, if we go away to 
some distant place, and begin life anew " 

" Yes, yes ; that is what I told him. I begged 
him to look forward. You would not repine, my 
Anne ? " 

"I should thank God with all my heart for 
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any change that promised you peace of 
mind." 

**And peace of mind for father. You must 
pray God for dear father." 

** And for dear father." 

" That's my precious treasure ! " cried mother, 
throwing her arms around me and pressing me to 
her breast. " Poor dear, dear father ! He loves 
you so, Anne. You were always his pet from a 
baby. He thought more of you than of any of 
the little ones that were bom before you — more 
even than of our blessed little Harold. Do you 
know, Anne, that he wears a little flaxen lock of 
hair, like the down of a wee yellow fledgling, 
that was cut ofi* your head when you were two 
years old. And now look at the thick dark- 
brown tresses ! — well, father wears that flaxen 
baby hair in a little plain locket on his breast. 
He is so proud of you, Anne ; and it would break 
his heart to believe that you no longer loved 
him!" 

The tears were pouring down her cheeks. But 
the constraint which had fettered her tongue was 
broken, and she talked, and wept, and eased her 
poor aching heart. And after awhile she grew 
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very calm ; and I saw with thankfulness that her 
face had quite lost the rigid^ stony look it had 
worn since last night. 

" And will you not send to grandfather P " I 
asked. " Did you speak to father about doing 
sop" 

"Yes; I said a few words. George had a 
confused idea that he had heard that my father 
was absent from Horsingham. But I will write 
to him. After to-day, when your father is more 
settled, he will meet your grandfather, and talk 
with him." 

Then I coaxed mother to take a little stroll 
with me in the shade of the trees by the river- 
side meadows. The whole place was steeped in 
peace and simshine. Not a creature was to be 
seen. Every one who could get leave was away 
at the race- course. We had no fear of coming 
upon Flower's insolent face. He was gone, it 
seemed, for good. I thought afterwards that we 
had all taken his desertion with much indifference. 
It had scarcely caused even surprise. But we 
had no emotion to spare for Flower. The only 
sensation his absence caused in me was one of 
relief. And I believe mother felt as I did. 
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The sweet influence of the country sights and 
sounds^ and of the serene autumn day, came down 
upon us, despite of all. 

Before we returned to the house, mother and I 
had actually begun building castles in the air, to 
be inhabited in the new days that lay before us. 

As we crossed the flower-garden, we had a 
gUmpse of a hired fly from Horsingham driving 
quickly up the avenue that led to the front door, 
A hired fly was so unusual an apparition at our 
gates that we both stopped in surprise to look at 
it. As we did so, the vehicle stopped also. Mr. 
liacer jumped out of it, and ran towards u& 

" Don't be frightened ! " he cried breathlessly, 
for mother was alarmed and trembling. 

" George ? " she exclaimed. " Where is 
George ? " 

" He's quite well. He's all right. I left him 
in Horsingham. There's nothing the matter, on 
my word. But I — I want to sav a word to vou 
and Anne." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

"A FRESH trouble?" said my mother, seating 
herself in the little sitting-room, in the place 
where father had sat last night. She clasped 
her hands and leant them on the table before 
her. Mr. Lacer placed himself opposite to her, 
and I sat down on the sofa by her side. 

" No; not a fresh trouble," answered Mr. Lacer. 
" At least, it need not be one, if you are collected 
and firm — as I am sure you will be." 

He spoke eagerly, and yet with a certain em- 
barrassment and abstraction, as though he had 
something to say which it was not easy to put 
into words, and were casting about in his mind 
how to say it. 

" A trouble that it ia ia mt/ power to avert ! " 
exclaimed mother, with an incredulous shake of 
the head. 

" Exactly. Yes ; it is entirely in your power. 
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and Anne's, to avert it," answered Mr. Lacer, 
catching at her words. 

We sat silent and expectant. 

** The fact is '* began Mr. Lacer, and then 

stopped, and began to pull to pieces a flower he 
wore in his button-hole. All at once he looked 
up with an air of decision. ** Yes," he muttered ; 
" there's no time to be lost. I must come to the 
point at once, Mrs. Fumess. Your husband's 
liabilities are very heavy — ^very heavy indeed. 
Of course, you were prepared to hear that. Race- 
horses are not bought and trained for nothing. 
And then he has had the devil's own luck, poor 
Fumess ! Well, now a way of meeting those 
liabilities has been suggested — ^by Whiffles, and 
others — and I started ofi* without loss of time to 
— ^to warn you, you know : and to beg you on 
no account to consent to it. Though I'm sure — 
quite confident — that your own sense would tell 
you to resist." 

" Resist ! " echoed my mother quietly. She 
kept her eyes fixed on his face, and a little faint 
colour flushed up into her cheek as she spoke that 
one word; and then it faded, arid she sat pale 
and still again. 
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" Yes, resist. If not for your own sake — I'm 
afraid that wouldn't weigh with you — ^for your 
daughter's." 

The colour rose again, more brightly this time, 
in mother's face, and she put her hand out and 
took mine, but without withdrawing her eyes 
from Mr. Lacer's face. 

"Well," said the latter, a little impatiently, 
"I suppose you can guess what it is that has 
been suggested P " 

"I am very ignorant and inexperienced in 
business matters — ^more so, I'm afraid, than most 
women," answered mother humbly. " Pray ex- 
plain to me, as simply as possible " 

'* Oh ! it is simple enough. You are only to be 
asked to give up your marriage settlement." 

The hand that held mine tightened its grasp 
with a start, but mother did not yet look at me. 
I remained perfectly still. 

" Give up ! But — can IP" asked mother, 

in a trembling voice. 

" Can you, indeed P You may well ask, dear 
Mrs. Furness. The notion is a preposterous one. 
I was sure you would feel it to be so." 

But though the words were confident, the tone 
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in which Mr. Lacer said them was by no means so. 
He kept giving qnipk restless glances at me, and 
pulling the stalk of the flower, from which the 
petals had long disappeared, into long fibrous 
strips. 

" No ; but I mean — can I ? Have I the power 
to do this P I thought that a settlement was 
binding — ^irrevocable." 

" In your case it can be done — could be done,'* 
he said hastily, correcting his phrase, " with your 
daughter's consent. Anne is of age." 

" Three days ago." 

" But of course I need not point out to you 
the folly — the madness, I may say — of such a 
course. It would leave you utterly without any 
provision. It is not to be thought of." 

** You know," said mother slowly, " that 
George has the hope — almost the certainty, 
indeed — of a situation in Scotland ? " 

'' In Scotland ! " 

" Did he not tell you of it ? You know, at all 
events, that he has for some time past been 
thinking of giving up this place, and seeking 
employment P" 

" Yes ; I know that." 
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" Througli my father's influence, such a place 
as we were looking for has been found for George 
— through my father's influence, and that of a 
dear young friend of his, Donald Ayrlie." 

Mr. Lacer's face changed, and a lowering 
expression came over it which I had never seen 
there before. " Oh ! " he exclaimed shortly. 

" So that, you see," pursued mother, still in 
the same slow, quiet manner, " we should not be 
destitute even if — the settlement were to be 
given up." 

" Good heavens, Mrs. Fumess, you don't mean 
to say that you contemplate such a step ! " 

" It does not rest with me," answered mother. 
And with that she relinquished my hand, and 
rose and walked to the window, where she 
stood with her back to us, looking into the 
garden. 

" Anne ! " cried Mr. Lacer, *' you surely under- 
stand that this would be fatal — simply fatal." 

" Fatal to whom P " I asked, in a low voice. 
I saw in mother's attitude, in the turn of her 
head, in the tension of the hand which leant on 
the window-sill, that she was listening with a 
painful concentration of attention ; but she re- 
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malned witli her back to us, looking out into 
tbe garden. 

« Fatal to whom P Fatal to all ! Only think 
of it ! Why, it seems too absurd to argue the 
thing." 

" What did my father say P How did he 
receive the proposition P" I saw the hand upon 
the window-sill move nervously. 

** Oh, Fumess at once saw the matter in its true 
light. He rejected the idea altogether — at first.'* 

The hand on the window-sill stopped its quick 
movement suddenly, and the bent head was bent 
a little lower. 

" He has too much sense and good feeling not 
to have done so," went on Mr. Lacer, following 
the direction of my glance towards the window, 
and speaking with emphasis. " And this ought 
to be considered, that Fumess himself would be 
the first to regret such a step afterwards, when 
excited. Quixotic feelings had had time to cool." 

" My father rejected the plan P Then why did 
you hurry here to warn us against it P " 

*^ At firsts I said — he rejected it at first. But 
Whiffles pressed it, and played upon his feelings 
so ; and made out that it was the only chance — 
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the only chance for him^ he meant. That was 
merely his selfishness. Of course he'll be a 
loser ; but he took a certain risk. He knew that 
Fumess was not a mniionaire." 

" I wonder/' said I, " how Mr. Whiffles came 
to know anything about my mother's marriage 
settlement." I spoke in all simplicity, but my 
words had a strange effect on Mr. Lacer. His 
face grew dark crimson from brow to chin, and 
he turned away and walked across the room once 
or twice before he answered. When at length he 
did so, it was with a curious air which I can 
scarcely describe, as if he were replying im- 
pulsively and instantly upon my words, instead 
of having suffered a minute or so to elapse before 
speaking. 

" Wonder ! There's no cause for wonder. The 
fact that Dr. Hewson's daughter had a marriage 
settlement is well enough known. It is no 
secret. I — I may have mentioned it in Whiffles's 
presence myself, for aught I know. Anyway, he 
is aware of it ; and he means to try to make use 
of it for his own interest. But if you and Mrs. 
Fumess are only firm — as you will be, I am 
sure, dear Anne, remembering that it is your 
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duty, your plain duty towards your parents — 
Master Whiffles will take nothing by his move." 

" There would not be property here sufficient to 
meet all demands ? I mean, by giving up every- 
thing — farm, house, stock, furniture, every- 
thing ? " 

" It can't be done ! I mean there are claimants 
enough in Horsingham to swallow up all that, 
and more. No ; your father must just quietly go 
through the Bankruptcy Court. He has been 
unfortunate. "Well, men are unfortunate some- 
times. It can't be helped. The thing is done 
every day." 

"Mother," said I, getting up from my seat, 
and going a step or two towards her, " if you 
are willing to give up this settlement, I agree to 
it with all my heart." 

"My child!" "Anne!" exclaimed mother 
and Gervase Lacer simultaneously, but in very 
different tones. 

" I agree to it with all my heart." 

" Anne, you are mad ! Mrs. Furness, you 
won't let her sacrifice herself in that way ! " 
cried Mr. Lacer, looking from me to mother, with 
a countenance of the greatest agitation. 
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Mother had turned round from the window, 
and was standing opposite to me. She kept 
clasping and unclasping her hands with piteous 
irresolution. She had been calm and firm up 
to this point, but now her own strong inclination 

• 

to the step, made her suspect the righteousness of 
it. For her to practise self-abnegation was so 
habitual, that it appeared to her impossible that 
her duty could in this case coincide with^ the 
secret yearnings of her heart. I understood it 
all; and I assumed an air of decision and self- 
will, in the hope of strengthening her in this 
conflict of feeling. 

"I am not in the least mad, Mr. Lacer," I said 
haughtily. " This plan approves itself to my 
reason and to my conscience ; and I very soberly 
and sanely intend to carry it out — with my 
mother's permission." 

" My child ! my child ! ought I ? — is it right 
that you should beggar yourself? " 

"Mother dear, don't let us allow words to 
frighten us out of our senses. Beggar myself ! 
What does that mean ? I shall not have to beg 
any more than I should have had to beg if you 
had had no marriage settlement — -which might 
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easily have happened. Besides, it is your money 
that is in question ; if you are content to devote 
it to a just and honest purpose, who has a right 
to oppose you ? '* 

Gervase Lacer stood biting his moustache and 
looking at me from beneath bent brows. 

"Anne/* he said, in a stifled kind of voice, 
" you say a good deal about * reason ' and * jus- 
tice : ' don't they suggest to you that I have a 
right to be heard ? " 

"Aright!" 

"You are very cold and statue-like in your 
pride and self-will ; but I — I am made of flesh 
and blood, and — and — I think you are using me 
badly." 

" No, Gervase," cried my mother, putting her 
hand on his shoulder ; " no ! Don't say that. 
We appreciate your motives. Of course, I under- 
stand that you desired to serve Anne and me in 
coming here to say what you have said." 

He gave a short, bitter laugh, and moved his 
shoulder — ^not roughly — from beneath her hand. 
" Thank you," he said ; " that's kind ! " 

" You are angry with us," said mother gently. 

"Angry! I am hurt, and vexed, and dis- 
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heartened. I don't deny it." The tears positively 
rose in his eyes as he spoke, and he turned away 
and sat down, resting his head on his hand. 

I was sorry for him, and I would have soothed 
him if I could, even at some cost of the pride he 
charged me with ; but it was not easy to me to 
find words that should avail. I went up to him, 
and held out my hand. " Don't take it in this 
way,*' I said. " You may think me foolish and 
mistaken, but you ought not to be hurt that I 
reject your advice. I don't thank you the less 
for it." 

He caught my hand and held it as he answered 
with a sudden return of eagerness and animation 
— " Anne, dearest Anne, I implore you not to be 
rash. Don't be led away by a mistaken feeling 
of generosity ! Or if you must be generous," he 
added tenderly, raising his eyes to mine, " be a 
little generous to mel^* 

" I have no power to be generous. But I shall 
try to do what my conscience tells me to be 
right." 

"But this sacrifice is not right! — cannot be 
right ! " he cried. And then' he went over all the 
arguments he could think of to show me what 
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wretched consequences must result from giving 
up the settlement. He spoke chiefly, almost 
solely, to me ; merely throwing in an occasional 
appeal to mother to confirm what he was saying. 
Mother looked painfully distressed. I understood 
the mental struggle she was imdergoing. 

I listened patiently until he ceased. Then I 
said, *'But granting all you say to be true — I 
think it exaggerated, but let that pass — even so, 
I see no reason to refrain from giving up this 
money. No — ^pray don't interrupt me! Hear 
me first. All you show me, is that I should be 
very poor, and perhaps have to labour for my 
bread. Well, there are worse evils than that ! '* 

" Anne ! you talk like a child." 

''Not so; I know what poverty is, and what 
hard work is. I have seen both. There is a 
great hope, as you have heard, of my father 
obtaii^ing a good situation. I don't despair at 
all events of his finding %ome employment. I 
can look the future in the face. But could I do 
so, if my father's good name for uprightness and 
honesty were to be destroyed ? See, Mr. Lacer ; 
perhaps to your town-bred notions all this seems 
overstrained; but we are country folks. My 
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Other's fathers have Kved on the land for gene- 
rations, and no man could say a word to blacken 
their good name. Fumess, of Water-Eardley — 
it was as clear and bright as the sun at noon-day." 

"Why, Anne, let us speak plainly, since it 
must be so. Don't you know that all that is 
over? Don't you understand? Why, your 
father's name will be in every mouth in Hor- 
singham before this evening ! If you make this 
sacrifice in the hope of stopping people's tongues, 
you will make it in vain." 

The tears poured down my mother's cheeks, 
and she hid her face in her hands. 

I was shocked by this tone ; it made my heart 
sink heavily. "I'm afraid," said I, "that we 
shall not be able to understand each other aright. 
'Stopping people's tongues!' Do you suppose 
that is what I chiefly care for ? We cannot help 
their talking. I would prevent that if I could ; 
I don't pretend not to mind it. But it is not 
merely what people will say! There is a real 
right and wrong that remains, let them say what 
they will. How can we keep money that is not 
justly ours? Would it make us happy to enjoy 
comforts that had been — stolen .^" 
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Pshaw ! It is not stealing to hold your 
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own. 

" Nothing is ours so long as we are in debt." 
"If your father gives up his own property, 

surely that is ad much as his creditors can 

« 

expect ! '* 

" You have told me that there is not sufficient 
to satisfy all claims. Besides, I cannot separate 
my interests from my parents.'* 

" And you think nothing of me ? You care 

not one straw " Mr. Lacer sprang to his 

feet, wiping his heated forehead, with his hand- 
kerchief, and began to walk wildly about the 
room, talking and gesticulating in much excite- 
ment. " It is heartless ! Cruel ! And for your 
own sake ! Was ever such madness heard of? 
Good God, what can I say to persuade you ?" 

I stared at him in bewilderment. 

t 

"What does this mean?" I asked at length. 
" What possesses you ? '' 

He came to me and took hold of my wrist. 
" Anne ! Darling Anne 1 '' he cried. " Mrs. 
Furness ! Speak to her 1 Make her promise to 
wait, to re-consider this folly. Her father will x 
be here soon, and then it will be too late 1 You 
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know how I love her. You know it ! DonH let 
this part us for ever ! " Then as I stood speech- 
less, less from disinclination than positive ina- 
bility to speak, he changed his tones again, and 
shook my arm, which he still grasped, so roughly 
and impetuously that he broke a little simple 
bracelet which I wore, and it fell rattling to the 
ground, whilst he reiterated, "Anne! Promise 
not to do this thing ! Anne 1 Do you hear me P" 

" Gervase ! Mr. Lacer ! '* said my mother 
tremblingly. He released my wrist, or rather 
threw it from him, and, folding his arms, stood 
looking at me and biting his moustache. 

" Well," said he at length, in a bitter, angry 
manner, "I have done what I can. You are 
resolved, I suppose, to follow your own way. As 
for me, I have to go away ; almost immediately. 
Not that you will care for that ! " 

I did not answer him ; but my mother echoed 
his words, " You have to go away ? '* 

" Yes, Mrs. Fumess ; I have spent too much of 
my life here already. I asked your daughter to 
be my wife ; but — ^you and she must understand 
that if she persists in this obstinate infatuation it 
will part us." 
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Mother looked quickly and anxiously at me. 
Gervase Lacer kept his eyes averted from me, 
and went on speaking still in the same bitter, 
angry manner. It is needless to repeat his words. 
They were a revelation for me of the vast differ- 
ence in his eyes between Anne Furness comfort- 
ably dowered and Anne Furness without a penny. 
I was pained, deeply pained, and ashamed for 
him ; as in his passion and disappointment he 
forgot all his former protestations of disinterested 
devotion, and heaped accusations of heartlessness 
and hypocrisy upon me. I was pained and 
ashamed, and yet — yet at the bottom of my 
heart there was a feeling of relief! And the 
relief came from the clear certainty which rose 
in my mind that I had never loved him. No, 
no, no ! I had never, never loved Gervase 
Lacer. If I had loved him, I think the shame 
and anguish of this would have broken my heart. 

Mother uttered a broken word or two of re- 
monstrance now and then, watching my face the 
while. But I remained quite silent under all the 
taunts and reproaches which Gervase showered 
on me in his ungovemed temper. Perhaps my 
very silence exasperated him. 
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" It is all over/' lie said, with his hand upon 
the lock of the door ; " all over ! I have tried — 
I did mean to change myself — to strive to undo 
the past and become worthy of you— -or of what 
I thought you! But your 'good' people have 
no heart ! Hypocrisy and humbug ! Why should 
I care for the world's good opinion ? There's not 
one living soul cares whether I go headlong to 
the devil or not. You might have saved me by 
stretching out your hand. Why did you fool me 
on? Tou knew well enough — you all knew 
what the bait was that drew me here ! But you 
may take this comfort to your conscience: let 
what will become of me now, it will lie at your 
door ! " He dashed out of 'the room, and in a 
minute or so we heard the wheels of the flv 
rattling at a furious pace along the road to 
Horsingham. 
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consent. And as to what he will say — we must 
bear it as well as we may. It would he far easier 
to follow one's conscientious convictions if all 
one's friends looked on approvingly. But it 
seems to me that one of the most necessary lessons 
to learn in life, is to bear being blamed for doing 
right." 

" But how are you to see Uncle Cudberry P 
How shall I send to him ? " 

"I will go to Woolling myself. Look here, 
mother darling; I want the matter to be settled 
by the time father returns. It will be easier and 
better for us all if you can meet him with the 
news that the thing is resolved upon, than to 
leave it to him to broach the subject." 

Mother kissed me fondly, but her eyes were 
full of tears. I was anxious to put an end to the 
irresolution which I knew would torment her 
until the matter should be irrevocably settled; 
and I declared that I would set off at once. 

" But how are you to go, Anne P The horse is 
in town ; and even if it were not, Flower is gone, 
and there is no one to drive you. What shall 
wedoP" 

" Do P I mean to walk to WooUing, mother. 

VOL. II. V 
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The day is fine. I know every inch of the road. 
Fncle Cudberry will send or bring me back. 
There is no difficulty. I shall really like the 
walk. It will do me good. Take care of your- 
self, dear mother. And if father returns before I 
come back, tell him that I hope to bring good 
news, and that I am quite cheerful and hopeful. 
I do believe that I see the beginning of the end 
of all our troubles ! " 

It was a long walk from our house to Woolling, 
and the day was sunny and the roads dusty. But 
I had said only the truth in declaring to my 
mother that I should like the walk. The air and 
exercise seemed to calm the excitement of my 
spirits, and my brain grew clearer, and I was 
able to think with some calmness. At first it 
cost me an eflfort to enforce my wandering atten- 
tion to the point I had to contemplate — the 
arguments, namely, which were most likely to 
avail with Mr. Cudberry, and the probabilities 
for and against his consenting to my request. A 
thousand emotions and images distracted my 
thoughts and made my pulse flutter. At length, 
when I reached a point in the road where a 
grassy lane intersected it, shaded by ancient 
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trees, and quite deserted, I turned my footsteps 
aside on to its short daisy-speckled sward, and 
sitting down on a hillock of moss that rose 
around the roots of an elm, I let my tears have 
way, and cried unrestrainedly. 

Then, having bathed by eyes and face in a 
little clear runlet that went gliding half-hidden 
in the long grass beneath the hedge, I arose and 
walked on, wonderfully refreshed and calmed, and 
so busied with my purpose, that the first stile of 
the series that led across the Woolling meadows 
appeared close to me before I had thought I 
could have arrived within half a mile of it. 

Here I halted, and held brief debate with 
myself ^.s to how I had best approach Mr. Cud- 
berry. I had a strong repugnance to entering 
the house and demanding a private interview 
with him, under a cross-fire of questions from the 
assembled family. If I could but find him 
wandering about the farm! The com was 
already cut, or I should have been sure at that 
hour to find him among the reapers. All at once 
I heard the sound of a gun, and in another 
minute I saw TJncle Cudberry's stooping figure 
crossing the stubble, two fields off, followed by 
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his old dog Ponto. I sprang over the stile, and 
ran as swiftly as I could towards him, calling out 
breathlessly — 

" Fncle Cudberry ! Uncle Cudberry ! Will 
you stop an instant P I want to speak to you." 

His hearing was not very quick, but his eye- 
sight was as keen as ever ; and as soon as he 
became aware of my approach, he recognised me 
instantly, as I perceived, and stood still, gun in 
hand, waiting for me to come up with him. 

" Why, Miss Anne," said he in his usual slow 
manner, " is it you P Nothing amiss at home, is 
there P " 

" No. That is " 

" Your mother all right P Ah, well, get your 
breath a bit. It isn't a pleasant running ground 
for a young lady, isn't a stubble field. Come 
along into the house. Down, Ponto ! The beast 
knows you. Come and get a — a sup of wine ; or 
maybe you'd like a drink of buttermilk best this 
warm day P " 

" If you don't mind. Uncle Cudberry, I should 
like to say what I have to say to you out here, 
without going into the house." 

He did not seem surprised. But then, I never 
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remembered to have seen him exhibit any strong 
emotion of that sort. 

" Ah ! " said he. " Well, if that's to be it, we 
may as well go and set ourselves down in the 
shade, if we can find a bit. 'Tisn't a vast sight 
o' shade you'll find on Woolling Farm — no 
hedgerows ; nothing but wire fences. My neigh- 
bour, Sir George, cusses 'em up hill and down 
dale every hunting season. But I don't find as 
that injures the crops partic'larly, so I let him 
cuss away. I've rode to hounds, too, in my day ; 
but it was over other foWs lands. And, mind ye, 
I never destroyed a fox in my life. No, no; 
the man don't draw breath in this county as can 
say a Cudberry of Woolling was ever known to 
be a vulpicide, as the newspaper chaps call it ; 
and as I onderstand you got lessons in Latin 
from the parson at Horsingham, no doubt you 
know what that means. Miss Anne. But farming 
is farming, and fox-hunting is fox-hunting. And 
here we are, and we can set quiet here without 
having our brains fried in our skulls. You see, 
I pay you the compliment of s'posing you have 
some to be fried, Miss Anne. Tell you what, 
that's more than I'd say of every young lady 
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within a hundred miles around Brookfield parish 
church." 

Talking on thus, in his slow, deliberate, dry 
tones, he had led the way to a large barn that 
stood in an isolated position on the edge of his 
farm, where it was bounded by one of the leafy 
winding lanes I have spoken of as running 
through the country that lay at the back of the 
Cudberrys' house. 

The wide doors of the bam stood open. 
Within, it looked dark and cool. Mr. Cudberry 
drew forward a truss of straw near to the door- 
way, and bade me sit down on it. Then he 
carefully rested his gun against the wall, first 
assuring me that it was unloaded, took off his 
broad-brimmed felt hat, wiped his face and bald 
yellow head with a red cotton handkerchief, 
whistled to Ponto (who came and flung himself 
down with a flapping noise on the barn floor), 
and finally sat down on a heap of straw opposite 
to me, with his lean, gaitered legs stretched 
straight before him, his arms folded, and his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the sunny landscape that lay 
before them, framed by the wide doorway. 

''Now;' said he, " let's hear.'' 
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I found it not easy to begin my task ; but its 
very difficulty spurred me to waste no words in 
preparatory speeclies, but to plunge straight to 
the point. 

" TJncle Cudberry," said I, " I want your con- 
sent, as my mother's trustee, to our giving up her 
marriage settlement for the payment of father's 
debts." 

The leather gaiters, stretched out imder my 
eyes, were not more absolutely devoid of any 
change in their tough surface than was Mr. 
Cudberry's countenance. 

I paused and looked at him. He kept his eyes 
fixed in the same unseeing way on the landscape, 
and after a minute's silence, observed in the tone 
of one admitting the truth of some incontro- 
vertible assertion — 

" Old Ashby's dead. Yes, he's dead, surely." 

" He is dead, and no other trustee was ever 
appointed to replace him. The matter, therefore, 
rests with you." 

I went on to put before him, with what force I 
could, all the arguments in favour of his consent- 
ing to the scheme. I was aware that he listened ; 
but I cannot explain how I became aware of it, 
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for his face remained as Tmclxanging as if it had 
been carved in wood. 

When I ceased speaking, he turned his eyes 
upon me — ^keen, hard, bright, black beads of 
eyes, and said — 

" Well ! this is a ser'ous business.'* 

The remark appeared to me superfluous — just 
one of those unmeaning, word- wasting phrases 
which are peculiarly irritating in moments of 
decisive importance. I reflected, however, in 
time to check any manifestation of impatience, 
that although the events of the last forty-eight 
hours had left indelible traces in me, and had 
carried me for ever beyond the hazy, dreamy, 
debateable border -land that lies between child- 
hood and womanhood, yet they could not have 
been expected to work any magical change in 
old Mr. Cudberry. That which he had been 
yesterday he was to-day, and would be to-morrow. 

** Yes,'' said I shortly ; " it is most serious." 

" A pretty kind of a market your father has 
brought his pigs to ! I had heard something of 
this. But it's worse than I could ha' credited. 
'Bout as bad as can be, I reckon — ^hey ?" 

" Not quite. There might have been no means 
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of paying all claims. At all events, we have 
this money — motlier^s money; and we are re- 
solved to give it up— if you will consent.'* 

"Why — ^have you thought what you're asking? 
Your mother, you know, she's that [soft and that 
fond of George, as she'd give him her skin, or the 
two eyes out of her head. Ah, she would ! and 
then say as it was he was to be pitied for having 
a blind wife. What differences there is in 
women ! " added Mr. Cudberry contemplatively. 
" But as for you, you know," he resumed, more 
briskly, "it's a horse of another colour. You 
ain't bound to give up your fortin' — 'tis but a 
little bit o' money, but still all you've got to 
look to — nor nobody wouldn't think o' blaming 
you if you didn't." 

" As for blame or praise. Uncle Cudberry — ^the 
blame or praise of people who know little about 
us and care less — I have made up toy mind not 
to take that into consideration at alL" 

"Ah! well, my lass, I don't know but what 
you're in the right of it. It's the principle I've 
acted on — ^not quite all my life, I won't say, but 
for many a long year past — and I found it 
answer. You do what suits yourself. The world 
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'11 come round to it in the long run. As for 
the talk and jabber o* fools, it's like my neigh- 
bour Sir George's cussing and swearing; — it 
don't hurt no man's crops, that don't ! " 

" Then, Uncle Cudberry " 

" Only — only you must be cock-sure as what 
you're doing mil suit yourself! There's the 
main point. Folks make terrible mistakes in 
haste, and repent 'em at leisure." 

I repeated all my arguments with what patience 
I could muster, and then Mr. Cudberry began to 
talk in his turn. 

The hours were passing, and ipty father would 
return home, and my mother would be awaiting 
me with wearing anxiety. But it was vain to 
hope to spur Mr. Cudberry's mind to quicken its 
cautiously slow pace. It was vain to hope to 
check his tedious iteration by the assurance that 
I had already perceived and considered the objec- 
tions he presented to me, and that they had not 
availed to shake my resolution. It was vain to 
hope to gather from his voice, or his face, or 
even from his words, what impression I had made 
on him — what likelihood there was of his con- 
g to my petition. I forcibly controlled my 
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quivering nerves, which would have prompted 
me to I know not what demonstrations of im- 
patient excitement, and sat still, and held my 
tongue. 

At length I began to discern a little light — a 
little dim ray, that faintly struggled through the 
semi-opaque medium of Uncle Cudberry's speech 
and manner. In coming to make my appeal to 
him I had not reckoned on finding him lenient 
to my father, sympathetic with my mother, or 
indulgent towards my own strong wish in the 
matter; but I had founded some hope upon a 
trait which I knew to be a strongly-marked one 
in the old man's character — ^family pride. Oddly 
as it manifested itself, I well knew the feeling to 
exist in his breast ; and to be — next to his love 
of power, and of money as power — the feeling 
which most nearly approached to a passion in 
him. He was clannish. His wife's relations, 
even to quite distant cousins, were included in 
his conception of "the family." Furness of 
Water-Eardley had been an honoured name in 
our county for generations, otherwise he would 
never have chosen one of that stock to be his 
wife. Of the greatness of his own ancestors he 
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had an idea whicli I believe would signally have 
amazed many of his grandee neighbours, could 
they have conceived its existence. But Uncle 
Cudberry's pride was of a very self-sufficing kind, 
and required no audience. It partook, moreover, 
of the eccentricity and disdain for polite appear* 
ances which had grown up during a long life 
passed chiefly in rustic seclusion and amongst 
dependants and inferiors. 

Gradually, as I have said, he allowed a glimmer 
of his intentions to become apparent. 

" You're of age, you know — a woman grown, 
not a babby. You know, or might know, what 
it is you're asking, /can't be held responsible 
like as if you was a child ; or a giddy, vain, 
feather-headed thing like the most o' the lasses. 
You've got sense and resolution. Better for your 
poor mother if she'd ha' had a bit more o' your 
sort o' stuff in her. But that's the Furness blood 
— never without a bit o' mettle. Though may- 
be," added Mr. Cudberry, with a shrewd glance 
from his bead-black eyes into my face, " maybe 
it takes a wrong turn now and then, as in George's 
case. If my wife's nephew George had put his 
mettle into — growing wheat say, or mangold- 
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wurzel (I doubt GFeorge's is but poor wheat-land, 
most on it), or even kept steady to prize beasts, 
why things would ha' gone very different. But 
he^s Fumess of Water-Eardley, and — 'twould 
be a crying shame in the county side for him 
to smash up like a poor peddling little counter- 
skipping Jack of a Horsingham tradesman, as can 
no more tell you who his great-grandfather was, 
than I can say what my great-grandson will 
be!" 

" They talked of the Bankruptcy Court," said 
I, not without a touch of stratagem — woman's 
cunning, it is called in books !— cunning being a 
weapon never used by men (in war or otherwise), 
when they are indubitably strong enough to do 
without it. But my cimning was not of a very 
deep or finished sort. That inner, superior "w^,'? 
the conscience that watched my actions and 
motives, pitilessly spoilt the effect of the stroke 
by making me blurt out, " But I don't in my 
heart believe it would come to that, even without 
giving up the settlement. If we coiild not pay 
over the capital in a lump, we could, and would, 
devote the income ; and creditors would not push 
us and press us beyond bearing. But still " 
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'^ All ! and wlio's to guarantee the expenditure 
of a penny of the income on paying of debts ? 
Why, child, there might come more race-horses, 
more Horsingham stakes, more strokes of luck^ 
good or bad. And would come ! Best make a 
clean sweep, and get George off to Scotland, or 
wherever it be. Bankruptcy Court ! Damn the 
Bankruptcy Court ! " 

I knew that I had gained my point. 

Not yet, though, was I allowed to depart. 
There was to be no flush of victory, no return, in 
the heat of triumph, to solace poor mother's 
trembling heart. Uncle Cudberry had much 
more to say — or, rather, to say the same things 
many more times — before he distinctly gave the 
consent which I had been sure of long ago. 

At length he did give it; — not indeed quite 
explicitly, but in terms which were sufficiently 
unmistakable to me. " Well, Anne, I shall come 
in to-morrow and meet the lawyer at Water- 
Eardley, or maybe bring him out to your father's 
with me. I shall have a good deal to say to him. 
And I mustn't get myself into a hobble, you 
understand. I must be clear in the eye of the 
law. That's on'y fair and just." Such was his 
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fashion of agreeing to the request that had been 
made to him. 

"Thank you, Uncle Cudbeny, mth all my 
heart ! " I cried. "And mother will thank you 
too." 

" You're not a common kind of lasB," he 
answered, looking at me curiously. "You're as 
pleased now as if I had given you a fortin', 
'stead o' helping you to make away with 'un. 
Some folks might call you a fool for your pains, 
— and mil, you may take your oath. But I don't. 
No ; I've the name of being a close-fisted old 
chap. / know how folks talk of me ; nobody 
better. But I tell ye what, I'd rather at any 
time of my life have married a woman as could 
give up her bit o' cash for the honour of her 
family, — ah, and have took her without a far- 
thing, — than I'd have had the biggest heiress 
in the land, if she came of a bad stock and had 
low notions ! No ; / don't think you a fool, 
Anne Fumess." 

I was anxious to be gone homeward with my 
news. Mr. Cudberry did not again offer to take 
me into the house, but he insisted that I should 
have some refreshment. He would order Daniel 
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to get ready the "sociable/* and meanwhile he 
would himself bring me some wine and some 
food, if I would wait there in the bam. He 
would take no denial; and all I could obtain 
was his promise that Daniel should be ordered 
to make what speed he could in bringing the 

vehicle round for me. 

« 

It was strange to me to wait alone in the great 
bam, watching Mr. Cudberry striding away on 
such an errand, and actually — yes, actually 
hxirrying his pace ! It was stranger still, to see 
him come back in a very brief space of time, 
carrying a covered basket on one arm, and a 
bottle of wine under the other, and to hear him 
press me to eat a bit of cold fowl, and to drink 
some of the wine he had brought, with really 
hospitable warmth. He had forgotten nothing. 
There was bread and salt, and a bright glass 
goblet, into which he poured some of the pale 
yellow wine. " This,'' said he, very deliberately 
closing and then opening one eye, without stirring 
any other muscle of his face — which was his 
manner of winking — is neither cowslip nor 
raisin, my lass. This here is old sherry, as has 
been more than thirty years in my cellar. It's 
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as good a glass of pale sherry as is to be had in 
this county. You take a sup. Water ? No ; 
hang me, if you do ! The missis's vintages are 
good enough to be drowned — this is meant to be 
drunk. If you want a drink o' water, take a drink 
o' water ; but you don't have none o' my old East 
India sherry with it ; — not a sup ! I hate waste, 
and that would be waste with a vengeance ! " 

I ate and drank very willingly, and should 
have enjoyed my meal, being healthy and hungry 
and tired, had it not been for my impatience to 
be gone. At length I heard the sound of wheels. 
Daniel had been ordered to await me at the last 
stile that gave access from the farm to the high- 
road. Mr. Cudberry insisted on accompanying me 
across the fields, and on seeing me into the vehicle. 

"Good-bye, Uncle Cudberry. You will come 
to-morrow ? " 

" I will come to-morrow. Drive Miss Furness 
home to Water- Eardley, and take care of her, 
Dan'l." 

As I waved my hand to him out of the sociable, 
he took off his felt hat, and stood bareheaded in 
the sunshine, looking after me until I was out 
of sight. 

VOL. II. Q 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

My father had reached home about half an hour 
before I did. He had brought Mr, Whiffles with 
him ; — or, at any rate, Mr. Whiffles had come, 
and was then in the garden. Father had been 
greatly overcome on hearing of the errand I 
had gone upon ; had reproached himself, and 
declared that such a sacrifice ought not to be 
made ; that Mr. Cudberry was bound to prevent 
it. But he had finally confessed that he saw no 
other way out of the difficulties that beset him ; 
no other way to avoid either disgrace, and, per- 
haps, a gaol. Mr. Whiffles had stuck to him, 
with the intention of making himself sure that 
father would, as he had promised (afterwards 
taking back his word, and then again giving it, 
in a terrible indecision and trouble of mind), 
make the proposition to mother and myself. It 
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had been at once a pang and a relief to my father 
to find his purpose anticipated. 

All this mother hurriedly poured into my ears 
as I was taking my hat and cloak off in my own 
room; blessing me, kissing me, and crying over 
me — poor mother ! — all in a breath. I, almost 
as hurriedly and incoherently, exchanging for 
what she had to tell me, my account of what had 
passed at Woolling. 

" I'll go and speak to your father, my darling. 
He is wandering up and down his own room, so 
miserable and restless ! If he would but believe 
that there are better days in store ! But he can't 
bring himself to look forward hopefully yet. We 
must have patience." 

Mother left me, and I went down-stairs to 
see that some tea and cold meat were set 
forth as she had bidden me. I found Mr. 
Whiffles in the sitting-room. He was dressed 
precisely as on the first occasion of my seeing 
him, and looked perhaps a shade redder about 
the face and throat, and certainly a good many 
shades dingier about the tight orange-coloured 
gloves. 

" Your most obedient. Miss," said Mr. Whiffles, 
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voluntarily bowing, and involuntarily shaking 
his head at me. 

"Good evening," said I. "Will you not sit 
down P They are getting some refreshment. 
The meal will be ready immediately." 

" You're very good, Miss. And you are look- 
ing remarkably well. 'Pon my word, I'm 
delighted to see you looking so well. It's extra- 
ordinary, you know;— quite extraordinary!" 

It would indeed have been extraordinary had 
it been true. My image in the glass told 
another story. But I did not think it neces- 
sary modestly to disclaim Mr. Whiffles's com- 
pliment. It was evident enough that he was by 
no means at his ease. He rolled his pocket- 
handkerchief tightly between his orange-coloured 
palms, and the nervous twitching of his head 
and settling of his chin in his collar became 
almost incessant. 

I had an idea that he had expected some 
demonstration of emotion on my part — ^he was 
aware of the errand I had been upon — and that 
he was a little puzzled and discomfited by not 
finding in my face that which he had antici- 
pated. I thought that the surest and swiftest 
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method of relieving his mind would be to impart 
to him the success of my attempt, and the con- 
sequent certainty that he would receive his 
money. And this, accordingly, I did in a few 
words. 

" You don't mean it. Miss ! " cried Mr. 
Whiffles. "And you really went slap out — 
prompt, I mean; — you really went out prompt 
and plucky — ^you'll excuse me if I drop a phrase 
not so choice as you're accustomed to, now and 
then. It is far from being intended as a Kberty, 
Miss, — merely 'abit, from association with far 
different walks in life." 

I told him I was sure he would not willingly 
offend me, which he fervently protested was true. 
But still, despite the assurance that he would be 
paid all that my father owed him, Mr. Whiffles 
did not recover his composure. He still rolled 
his handkerchief between his hands and jerked 
his head spasmodically. After a short pause he 
got up from his chair and addressed me in a 
very agitated manner, thus : — 

" Miss Furness, I'm aware that my position 
here at present is an unpleasant one ; I dare say 
it's mutually unpleasant — and, in fact, it must 
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be. But this I will say, that anything gamer 
than your conduct, and that of your honoured 
ma, I never met with in the whole course of my 
life ! And IVe naturaUy been a witness to a 
good deal of game conduct on and off the turf 
It — it does you credit. Miss, and honour. I 
assure you — I do assure you. Miss Fumess, that 
though sensible of my own deficiencies in the 
society of ladies to a greater extent than p'raps 
you'd credit, I — I must endeavour to express to 
you how game I think your conduct. Of course 
I'm aware that the unpleasantness of my position 
as your father's creditor, must act against me in 
your opinion. But, upon my honour and soul, if 
I'd known I should feel it as I do — I — I wouldn't 
have acted on Captain Lacer's information ! At 
— at least," said Mr. Whiffles, pulling himself up 
as one conscious of having been carried away by 
his feelings, " at least, I'm sure you wouldn't 
take any advantage of anybody. Miss Fumess! 
And if I was a wealthy party, the case would be 
very different altogether. But as far as my 
means go, if time's a hobject, or any accommo- 
dation in the way of bills might be acceptable, 
you've only to speak, Miss Furness; for I do 
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assure you that gamer conduct I never met with 
in all my life.'' 

Of all this speech, made with more jerks, and 
starts, and hesitating, and corrections of himself 
than I can record, one phrase stuck particularly 
in my memory — " Captain Lacer's information." 
It rang in my ears. " Information ! " 

" Would you have any objection, Mr. Whiffles," 
said I, " to tell me what was the nature of the 
information you speak of as having been given 
you by — Mr. Lacer ? " 

"Oh dear. Miss Furness — ^I — I don't know 
exactly," said Mr. Whiffles, looking at me with 
a good deal of uneasiness, and some cunning in 
his eyes, and rubbing his chin with the hand- 
kerchief, now reduced to a compact hard ball. 

" You said — did you not ? — that you acted on 
information received from him." 

" Oh — ^well, you know ; you mustn't suppose, 
Miss Furness, that Captain Lacer put me up to 
the move ! Quite the reverse. The Captain, 
you see — naturally — why, it didn't suit his book 
altogether. In fact, not at all ; it didn't suit 
the Captain's book. Though, at the same time, 
I'm sure he must feel proud. Miss Furness, when 
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he reflects on the very — the extraordinary, I 
may say — game manner in which you have be- 
haved ; your honoured ma likewise. It arose in 
my mind out of hints dropped by the Captain 
when speaking of certain most — most congratu- 
latory circumstances," said Mr. Whiffles, bring- 
ing the phrase out with some complacency after 
a rather long hesitation, "circumstances of a 
highly congratulatory kind, I'm sure. Miss Fur- 
ness — at least, as far as the gentleman is con- 
cerned ! For really more game and noble conduct 
I never was a witness to in the whole course of 
my life/' 

"Mr. Whiffles," I said, mustering a sudden 
resolution, " you said just now that you would be 
willing to oblige me." 

"Anything in my power, miss, as a man far 
from wealthy, and one who, however loth, is 
boimd to think of his corn-chandler's quarterly 
accounts." 

" I am not going to ask for money, Mr, 
Whiffles." 

" Don't mention it. Miss Furness, I'm sure ! " 
murmured Mr. Whiffles ; but he looked re- 
lieved. 
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'* All I ask is, that you would kindly and 
frankly tell me the truth/' 

Mr. Whiffles looked somewhat less relieved 
than before. He said "Yes, Miss.'' And his 
head twitched from right to left, and it was 
rather a long time before his chin settled itself 
again between his shirt-coUars. 

"In the first place, it may relieve you from 
any constraint if I say that — that you need be 
under no apprehension of — of injuring Mr. Lacer 
in my parents' opinion, or in mine. Mr. Lacer 
parted from us this morning. Our friendship 
with him is irrevocably broken." 

Mr. Whiffles gave a long low whistle, clapped 
his leg, and nodded his head thoughtfully, but 
not with much surprise apparently. 

" Am I right in supposing that Mr. Lacer told 
you that he — ^that I " 

" That you was engaged to be married to him. 
Miss Fumess ?" cried Mr. Whiffles, with sudden 
animation, and as if a light had broken in on his 
mind. "Yes, he did! — three months ago and 
more. That you was a only child, and an 
heiress, and a great catch. Miss Fumess ? Yes, 
he did ! That, even supposing your father made 
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ducks and drakes of the Water-Eardley property* 
there was a good bit o' money tied tight up by 
your mother's marriage-settlement, which must 
unrevokeably come to you, Miss Fumess ? Yes, 
he did ! That, consequently, any little tem- 
porary assistance that might be advanced towards 
himself in the carrying on of various little trans- 
actions on the turf would be sure to be repaid 
with interest so soon as ever you was his wife, 
and your money come into his hands. Miss Fur- 
ness ? Yes, he did ! That Captain Lacer gave 
it out everywheres that he was going to marry a 
a young lady of fortune, and got tick on the 
strength of it, Miss Fumess? Yes, he did! 
And do I think you a angelic young lady, ten 
million times too good for him, and a good rid- 
dance that he's showed himself in his true 
colours before it was too late. Miss Furness? 
Yes, I'm damned if I don't ! " 

The man had worked himself into a red-hot 
condition of excitement, and stood panting and 
jerking his head, and mopping his face with 
the tightly-compressed handkerchief, as if he 
had been undergoing some violent physical 
exertion. 
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''Thank you," said I, and my own voice 
sounded strange to me. I was sick at heart. 

"Miss Furness ! Dear, dear; you've turned 
so white ! and — I hope I haven't done amiss P 
You — you asked me for the truth, you know ! " 

" And I am sincerely obliged to you for it. 
Pray do not say any more to me just now." 

He obeyed, and retired to the window, where 
he stood silent, neither speaking nor looking at 
me. Presently my parents came down. I felt a 
strange embarrassment in meeting my father. I 
had not seen him since the proposition of the 
giving up of the settlement had been made. I 
believe Mr. Whiffles's presence was not unwel- 
come to him, as rendering any demonstration of 
feeling, any necessity of speaking to me on the 
subject of my morning's errand, unbecoming. 
Father came into the room with a gloomy, 
depressed air. He took my hand, and pressed it, 
and stroked my hair quickly once or twice, but 
with averted face ; and he did not speak during 
the meal, which we all partook of by-and-by, 
except to Mr. Whiffles. 

I should think that not one of us was more 
heartily relieved than Mr. Whiffles when the 
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repast came to an end and he rose to go away. 
He had been in an obvious embarrassment what 
subject of conversation to choose. His own topic 
— racing, and all connected with it — he felt to 
be inadmissible in my mother's presence under 
the circumstances in which we were. He even 
was shy of praising the charms of the Water- 
Eardley gardens, and of a country life, being 
oppressed by the consciousness that they were 
in fact and truth ours no longer ; and there 
were limits to even Mr. WhifEles's power of 
repeating to us, in his pecuKar mournful and 
monotonous manner, that he really — really now, 
'pon his honour and word, had never had the 
pleasure of seeing us looking so remarkably and 
charmingly well as we were looking at that 
moment during the whole course of his existence. 

At length he went away. When he was gone, 
mother went and stood by my father, and put her 
hand tenderly on his shoulder, and spoke to him 
in a low, caressing voice. He was terribly down- 
cast ; would scarcely speak, or lift his head, and 
scarcely seemed to hear or notice mother's words. 

All at once he clenched his fist and struck the 
table heavily. 
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*'It ought not to be, Lucy! It shall not be, 
by !" 

Mother put her hand upon his lips. 

" Dearest, it ought to be ! It is all settled. It 
is right, and we are more than content." 

" Father," said I, not without timidity, " if you 
are afraid that mother and I should be carried 
away by feeling and — and imprudent, you can*t 
think that of Uncle Cudberry ; and he saw that 
it was fitting the settlement should be given up." 

Father did not answer ; but he listened. 

" And if your desire is our happiness — as I'm 
sure it is — ^you must be sure you best consult it 
by letting us do our part, and take our share of 
the troubles that have come. And then, you 
know, father, it is not as if we were without a 
prospect, or a hope. You have this situation in 
view. We may almost consider it yours, may 
we not ? And you will go to it a free man, able 
to look the world in the face, and — and we 
shall all be much happier, dear father. She 
will be happier. Think of mother ! How could 
she bear to see you weighed down by debts you 
had no hope of paying ? And whose feelings 
ought to be considered before hers ?" 
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" My poor, brave lass ! *' cried father, opening 
his'arms, " you deserve a better father than ever 
I've been to you ! ** He pressed me to his breast 
in a tight clasp. 

Mother sobbed out, as she circled us both in 
her arms — "Oh, George, George ! how can we 
be so imgrateful as to repine or fret when God 
has given us this dear child ! " 

We wept together tears that were not all bitter. 
I had not felt my heart drawn with such tender- 
ness towards my father for many and many a 
day. How tremblingly thankful I was to Re- 
member that embrace long afterwards ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

At one o'clock the next day, Mr. Cudberry came, 
and brought Mr. Crook, the lawyer, with him ; 
and my mother's marriage settlement was, with 
due legal formalities, given up. 

Mr. Cudberry had a long private colloquy with 
my father, to which no one else was admitted. I 
supposed him to be endeavouring to gain a clear 
understanding of the position of my father's 
affairs. But this, as I gathered from a few 
words he let drop before leaving Water-Eardley, 
father either could not or would not give him. 
Mr. Cudberry went away with a very brief and 
cold " good-bye " to father ; a quite cordial one, 
for him, to mother and me. 

" I'd advise you, Mrs. George," he said drily, 
** to induce George to get hold o' one or other end 
of this tangle of troubles he's made for himself, 
and try to unravel it a bit. It's like squeezing 
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water out of a flint, trying to get George to speak 
plain. I'm not a man as is fond o' talking and 
confiding over much. But when a thing has to 
be said, I can make shift to say it — and to say 
it so as there shall be no mistake about what I 
mean." 

" You must make allowance for George at this 
moment, Mr. Cudberry,*' said mother, pleadingly. 
" He has gone through so much during this last 
week ; and he feels for us — for Anne and me — 
and frets himself about what he calls this sacrifice, 
more than is needful. He can't be expected to 
have his old frank clearness of mind just yet." 

"TeU'ee what, Mrs. George. We all know 
about the sins o' the fathers being visited on the 
children ; what an amazing good look out it 'ud 
be for some on us if the virtues o' the wives 
could be credited to the husbands !" 

And then Mr. Cudberry stolidly went his way. 

Before the lawyer took his leave, he said to 
me in a matter-of-course tone, with a tinge of 
decent pity in it — 

"Sad thing for those poor Arkwrights, Miss 
Fumess. You know the Reverend Edwin Ark- 
wright and his family very well, do you not P" 
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"Yes, indeed. What is amiss? What has 
happened?" 

" Oh, I thought you might have heard. An 
execution in the house. Landlord, distraining 
for rent,'' answered Mr. Crook, with a piece of 
red tape between his teeth, and his hands busy- 
in putting up his papers. And then he, too, 
went away. 

Mother was almost as grieved as I was when I 
told her this news. 

" I should like to see them," said I. " To help 
them if I could. But that is out of my power. 
Grandfather will be a friend to them I am sure, 
as far as he can be. I wish — I wish I might go 
to Mortlands and speak to him ! " 

Grandfather's name had not been mentioned 
between us in all our talk about the giving up of 
my mother's little fortune. We both knew that 
he would have opposed it with all his might if 
he had been consulted in the matter. And we 
had refrained from touching on a point so pain- 
ful. Each had tacitly understood the other's 
feelings in the matter. 

" He will be very angry at first, Anne," said 
my mother, with a quickly changing colour in 
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her face. And I knew that she was not alluding 
to the Arkwrights. 

" I think he will have some right to be angry 
that we did not tell him, mother dear. But your 
first duty, and mine, was to father. Grandfather 
is so wise and good, that he will understand all 
that when his first vexation is past. Vexation 
for himself, I mean. I fear he will be — be vexed 
for us much longer. But we must have patience. 
I wish I might go to Mortlands.'* 

" You would have a disagreeable task, my child, 
in telling " 

'* Perhaps not. Perhaps all Horsingham knows 
it by this time," I answered, with a bitterly- 
mortifying remembrance of the occasion when 
those words had last been said to myself. " Be- 
sides, it must be faced some time. -And you 
know, mother, we agreed the other day that 
we must learn to bear being blamed for doing 
right." 

" Blame ! My own darling, none should fall 
on you at any rate. If blame there be, it is 
mine — all mine ! " 

" No, mother, donH let us talk in that way. 
But do you think I might — I could — do you 
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think it would be right for me to go to Mort- 
lands?" 

It was now my turn to colour, as I painfully- 
felt. Donald was at Mortlands. How could I 
meet Donald ? 

We discussed the matter a little, talking with 
subdued voices. 

" It would be absurd to suppose that Donald's 
presence ought to shut you out from your grand- 
father's house, Annie," said my mother. And 
I felt this to be reasonable and true. And I 
finally resolved to go to Mortlands, despite the 
mingled and painful emotions which made me 
shrink from meeting Donald Ayrlie. "And 
then, perhaps, I may not see him at all," I 
thought ; and was conscious of a most unreason- 
able sensation of discontent at that prospect also. 

I resolved to go, as I said ; an* having so 
resolved, there was nothing for it but to set out 
as speedily as might be so as to arrive at Mort- 
lands in good time ; for I must walk, and the 
autumn days were growing very short. 

Yesterday had been the last day of the races. 
Most of the itinerant vagabonds who had been 
drawn by them to Horsingham were already on 
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the march along the white highways^ east, west, 
north, and south. Occasionally I met on my 
way to my grandfather's house, a cart or van 
drawn by wretched-looking beasts, with squalid 
men and women tritdging alongside of it, fol- 
lowing their wandering business imder a heavy- 
weight of poverty and hungry children. Poor, 
battered, disreputable nomades ! There was one 
boy, who seemed, as far as my memory served 
me, to be the very countei-part of a dazzling 
spangled apparition I had admired on the occa- 
sion of those long-ago races to which I had 
been taken as a child, and whither grandfather 
had sternly forbidden that Donald should accom- 
pany us. 

The " counterpart " was not spangled though. 
He was dressed in a shabby, thrice shabby, little 
overcoat, from beneath which appeared two lanky, 
slender legs, clad in tight and unspeakably dirty 
white stockings. He wore a thick ankle-boot on 
one foot, the other was thrust into a broken, 
down-trodden slipper, and had a bandage roimd 
it. He had hurt it, I suppose, in his tumbling 
or dancing, poor child ! and limped along pain- 
fully. But his pale, pretty face, and long curl- 
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ing hair were like those of the dazzling, spangled 
apparition that had once flitted across my limited 
field of vision, like a magic-lantern picture. 

I found a little piece of money in my purse — 
a silver threepence which had been hoarded there, 
why I know not, from the days when it was 
bright and new, and had grown tarnished — and 
gave it him. 

The boy took it in silent surprise, looked at it, 
and put it between his teeth ; to test its genuine- 
ness, I conjecture. A bold, gaunt, copper-faced 
woman, with a baby at her breast, who walked 
beside him, turned to stare at me ; as also did 
a black-bearded man, who carried a long balanc- 
ing-pole and a bundle. I hurried on, very 
flushed and confused, and was painfully con- 
scious of the imflinching and curious observation 
of the whole family, until a turn in the road 
screened me from their view. And then I dis- 
covered that my foolish eyes were full of tears. 

A great disappointment awaited me at Mort- 
lands. My grandfather was absent; had been 
away more 'than a week, but was expected home 
that night, it might be as late as eleven o'clock. 
Eliza was at Alice Kitchen's, helping to make 
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her wedding-clothes. Mr. Donald was out in the 
town. He had not been himself at all these two 
days past, but he had been busy looking after 
some patients the doctor had left in his charge. 
Bose early and went out, and came home late, 
and looked fagged out. He had said he was 
thankful that Dr. Hewson was to be back that 
night ; and so was Keturah, who gave me all this 
information. She was thankful, for she thought 
Mr. Donald wanted looking after himself. But 
he would drop down with worry and weariness 
before he'd neglect poor sick folks. However, 
the doctor was coming home, and then it would 
be all right. 

Keturah stopped short in her talk, and looked 
at me. She had not been speaking to me in her 
pleasantest manner. Her pale lips had not once 
parted into that rare smile which was wont 
when I first knew her to make her stem face 
beautiful in my childish eyes, and which had not 
lost its illuminating power. But when she had 
looked at me, her manner changed and softened 
immediately. 

Was I tired P Was I not well P I looked 
far too white — and surely — why, yes ; let her 
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feel my arm. I had grown thin ! I must sit 
down at once, and rest. And I must have some 
wine, and a sandwich — a nice dainty sandwich 
that she (Keturah) would cut in her best manner. 
What had I been doiog to myself? But young 
people were so foolish ! Never had any notion 
of taking their meals regular or anythiDg. That 
was Mr. Donald's case. He wanted looking after 
like a baby in some things. "Was my mother 
pretty well? ("Miss Lucy," Keturah was not 
unapt to call her in moments of emotion.) And 
— and my father P (with a little compression of 
the pale lips, and contraction of the jet-black 
brows ; now looking blacker than ever by reason 
of the greyness of her hair). Then it was I 
myself wanted taking care of, and when the 
doctor came back he must see to it. I learned 
from all this that nothing had transpired at 
Mortlands concerning the, to us, so momentous 
events of the last two days. My grandfather's 
house, never very accessible to floating gossip, 
was jealously sealed against it during the race- 
week. Mortlands, for as long as I could remem- 
ber it, presented a very stem, or rather a very 
blank front to the outer world throughout that 
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holiday time. Of late years my grandfather had 
naturally not grown more indulgent to the races 
or anything connected with them. In fact, lie 
had gone away from Horsingham at this time^ 
to avoid any glimpse or sound of them, as I well 
knew, although Keturah refrained from say- 
ing so. 

** Where is Mrs. Abram P ** I asked, looking 
round the dining-room, wherein this colloquy 
was taking place. 

" There now ! '* cried Keturah, clapping her 
hands once loudly together, and then clasping 
them on her apron. " It's as queer a thing as 
I ever see to watch how Mrs. Abram has took to 
the child. You may well ask where she is. Why 
I suppose you don't remember the day in all 
your young life — ^barring Sundays, Christmas 
Days, and Good Fridays — that Mrs. Abram was 
anywhere at this hour except in that backboard 
of a chair as she chose for herself, fiddling with 
her wools, and knitting summer and winter. 
No ; to be sure you can't. And now where is 
she, think you P Out in the garden, walking 
round and round, or up and down, or wherever 
she's bid to by the little 'im, and carrying a big 
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soft ball she made for her herself, and ready to 
play with it too, poor soul, if she's ordered. Just 
you think of Mrs. Abram playing at ball ! '* 

" Who ? What' child P What little one ? " 
cried I in profound bewilderment. 

" Why, little Jane Arkwright. Haven't you 
heard of the Arkwrights P Lord, I thought you 
got all the news out at Water-Eardley, what 
with Mr. Sam Cudberry and — and others, as 
seems to confine their business in life to talking 
about the business of other folks ! 'Taint the 
kind of trade I should 'prentice a son of mine to 
myself; but I suppose it's a genteel calling." 

" I have heard that there is an execution in 
Mr. Arkwright's house. I only heard it acci- 
dentally this morning, Keturah. Matthew Kitchen 
has been very hard — ^very cruel, I think. Poor 
Mr. Arkwright ! " 

"Matthew Kitchen! TIgh!" with a back- 
ward sweep of the hand expressive of fierce dis- 
dain. "For goodness sake don't let me begin 
about that ! But we've got all the children here 
except the eldest, Lizzie. She's a help to her 
mother, poor little lass ! " 

" Got all the children here ! At Mortlands ! " 
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''At this identical minute they're at school, 
all but little Jane. It was mostly Mr. Donald's 
doing — ^his and mine between us. Mrs. Abram 
put herself into a quandary about it, your grand- 
father being away. But Mr. Donald and me 
thought that master wouldn't disapproTe of 
having the little thiags stowed away here till 
their father and mother can turn roimd a bit, 
and see what's to be done. There's room enough 
for the bairns, and they're very quiet and good, 
and most of the day they're at school." 

''I feel sure that grandfather wiU not dis- 
approve." 

" "Well, and then Mrs. Abram, she come round 
in the wonderfullest way to little Jane. Jane's 
a real tyrant over her, and orders her about in 
her positive little fashion, as it's a curious sight 
to see." 

It was a curious sight to see, as I afterwards 
witnessed for myself, little Jane, with staid 
sagacity and an air of responsibility, taking the 
lead, and compelling Mrs. Abram to follow. The 
child was not naughty, or capricious, or trouble- 
some. She had simply perceived that in that 
superior bulk, clad in sombre garments, there 
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resided iio intellectual power that was equal to 
the task of governing her. She had further per- 
ceived that the adult creature was gentle, and 
not indisposed to submit, whereupon Jane pro- 
ceeded to exact submission with a queer mixture 
of baby selfishness and old-fashioned gravity. 
And not the least curious part of the spectacle 
was Mrs. Abram's behaviour under this yoke. 
The poor woman was dimly aware that there was 
a good chance of the child's becoming terribly 
spoiled under her auspices, and this prospect 
preying on her conscience, Mrs. Abram en- 
deavoured every now and then to assert some 
authority, by suggesting a course of proceeding 
diflferent from that which Miss Jane had decided 
upon for herself; but as, unfortunately, poor 
Mrs. Abram's suggestions were mostly devoid of 
any solid basis of reason, Jane put them aside 
with a sort of serene good sense, and pursued her 
own way with the judicious solemnity of a veteran. 
I explained to Keturah that my immediate 
errand in Horsingham had been to endeavour 
to see Mrs. Arkwright, if my seeing her could 
in anywise serve or comfort her. Keturah did 
not seem to entertain the notion favourably. 
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" Best not see her, I think/* she said. ** Not 

you." 

" Why not P " was my natural inquiry ; and 
it was with difficulty that I drew from the old 
woman the fact that Mrs. Arkwright, in her 
trouble and soreness of heart, was breathing 
much wrath against my father, whom she accused 
of being indirectly, and not so very indirectly, 
the cause of the misfortune that had come upon 
her home. 

" It is incredibly unjust ! " cried I hotly. 
"How in heaven's name can my father be re- 
sponsible for Matthew Kitchen's harsh beha- 
viour ?'* But even as the words were passing 
my lips, I remembered Selina's taunting speech 
to my mother, " You had better make Mr. Fur- 
ness pay my husband what he owes him. Then 
perhaps Mr. Kitchen will be able to aflford to be 
patient with the parson." 

That was the gist of Selina's words; and al- 
though I did not believe in the least that my 
father's payment or non-payment of his debts to 
Matthew Kitchen had at all influenced the 
latter's proceedings towards the Arkwrights, yet 
I perceived at once what use Selina and her hue- 
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band might make of the plea to Mrs. Arkwright. 
Doubtless they had made unscrupulous use of 
it. Keturah confirmed my thought. Yes ; they 
had made out that Mr. Furness of "Water- 
Eardley had a deal to do with driving Matthew 
to strong measures. And then Mrs. Arkwright, 
poor, harassed body ! saw that there was no 
execution put into "Water-Eardley. Things 
went on there as prosperously as ever, to all 
appearance. That made her wild. She was a 
jealous temper, and terribly fierce when her hus- 
band or children were hurt or threatened. I 
must not be too hard on Mrs. Arkwright. So 
said Keturah. 

I could only return to Water-Eardley — ^not 
with a light heart, as may be guessed. Every- 
thing had turned out disappointingly. I had 
not seen the Arkwrights ; I had not seen my 
grandfather. My errand had been in vain, or 
worse than vain. 

As I was preparing to leave Mortlands, there 
came a sharp ring at the garden gate. I started 
so violently and visibly at the sound that 
Keturah took occasion to remark that I had 
always been a nervous kind of being, but that 
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now she fairly found I*d got to a pitch of ner- 
vonsness that made her quiver again only to see 
me^ and began a second homily on the necessity 
of my being looked after. 

" To think of jumping like that at the soimd 
of the postman's ring! Why, child, you must 
be regularly overstrained, body and mindJ 

" Oh, the postman I Was it the postman P 

" Ay ! Who else P I know his way of jerk- 
ing the bell. Bark and port wine for you. Miss 
Anne, I should say! But the doctor'U know 
what's right when he sees you." 

There were two letters : one addressed to 
Donald Ayrlie in my grandfather's hand 
(" That's to say what o'clock master is to arrive 
to-night, I'd lay a wager," observed Keturah, 
looking at it eagerly) ; and the other for grand- 
father himself. 

"Look at the post-mark of this one. Miss 
Anne. Is it from Scotland P" 

" Yes ; it is from Scotland." 

" Ay, and with a big grand red seal. Master 
said that if any letter came from Scotland whilst 
he was away it was to be sent up to Water- 
Eardley, and your mother was to open it. It 
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would be on Mr. Fumess's business, master said, 
and he'd be eager to see it. Perhaps you'll take 
it with you, Miss Anne P " 

I did take it ; incurring much anxious and 
disquieted observation from Keturah by my tre- 
mulous manner of doing so. 

This letter was doubtless from Colonel Fisher. 
It was to confirm father in the situation that 
had been appUed for. It was a good omen, its 
arriving directly after the giving up of the set- 
tlement. The thought was foolish, but I could 
not help being superstitious. I hastened home, 
unconscious of fatigue, and ran into mother's 
sitting-room, holding the letter tightly clasped 
in my hand. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Mother was crying wlien I went into the room. 
She hastily wiped her eyes, and turned her back 
to the light when she saw me. But I had per- 
ceived the tears. 

"Did you see your grandfather f she asked, 
in a quick, confused way. "What did he 
say?" 

I briefly told her of my grandfather's absence 
from Horsingham, and of his being expected 
back at night. She gave a little sigh, partly 
of disappointment, partly of relief. She had 
dreaded the time when my grandfather should 
learn the truth. Then, before I spoke of the 
letter, which I had slipped into my pocket, I 
in my turn questioned her. 

" What is the matter, mother ? You're not — 
you're not fretting for me ? Not repenting what 
we did this morning ? Dear mother, I'm sure it 
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was a right thing to do, and I am so thankful 
that we accomplished it." 

"No, dear. I have not been fretting about 
that." 

" Then is there any new grief come to 
you?" 

She hesitated for some time to answer, saying 
it was nothing ; she had been foolish in taking 
it so much to heart. At length, fearing that I 
should think the matter worse than it really was, 
she told me that she had had two troubles siuce 
I had been absent. The first had been Flower's 
very imexpected appearance. My father was in 
Horsingham. Mother was alone in the house. 
Flower had walked in, with imabashed front, and 
requested to see her. He had come, he said, for 
his money. A quarter's wages were owing to 
him, which he peremptorily demanded. Mother 
told him that he had forfeited all right to his 
wages by running away from the house in the 
manner he had done without a word of warning ; 
but that if money was really due to him — ^which 
she did not at all know — it might be that his 
master would pay him some portion of it, if he 
applied for it in a proper manner. She (mother) 
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could do nothing for bim. He must speak with 
Mr. Furness. 

But this did not suit Flower. He tried to per- 
suade her into giving him some money then and 
there. She might have been weak enough to do 
so in order to get rid of him, had she had the 
means; but she had them not. On this, the 
fellow grew very insolent; threatened all sorts 
of vague vengeance ; declared that it had been 
a bad day for him when he came into such a beg- 
garly house ; and, in fine, was unreasonable and 
insolent, as was the nature of him. But through 
his vague threats of vengeance something definite 
had pierced. He knew all about Mr. Gervase 
Lacer. Miss Anne would not much like him to 
spread what he knew in Horsingham. All that 
he had said that time Mr. Furness blackguarded 
him for it, had been true — and more ! Why had 
he denied it then, and begged pardon P Why, 
because Mr. Lacer had tipped him to hold his 
tongue. A nice respectable son-in-law Mr. 
Furness had got hold of! And Flower would 
take care that all Horsingham knew his story. 
But presently he had broken out in a still more 
insulting and ruffianly strain. Well, he wished 
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Miss Anne joy, then, of the letters she had 
written to * Lacer,' that was all ! She might be 
sure they would be made public enough if it 
suited ' Lacer's ' book to do so, unless Mr. Fumess 
would buy him oS. And finally Flower took his 
departure, after treating my mother to this scene 
with a volley of coarse sneers and low abuse, 
which he uttered aloud on his way through the 
kitchen and across the garden, for the benefit of 
the two women-servants and any others who 
might be at hand to hear. 

" "What did he mean, Anne, by letters you had 
written to Gervase LacerP'* asked my mother. 
" The man was not quite sober, but I do not 
believe he was so intoxicated as not to know 
what he was saying. You never wrote to Mr. 
Lacer, did youp" 

** I wrote to him twice. Once at your bidding 
to ask him to dine or drink tea here— a mere 
commonplace note of three lines. The other 
time I wrote to him was after I had learned from 
him that my father was concerned in having a 
race-horse trained secretly. I was disturbed by 
the thought night and day. I kept turning it 
over this way and that way in my mind. At 
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length I wrote a little letter to Mr. Lacer, asking 
him if there were no means to prevent — to pre- 
vent all the trouble that did happen, after all. 
It was not very wise, perhaps, so to write. But 
I was so restless and unhappy, I could have 
caught at the merest straw. The letter was one 
which — now — all the world might read." 

" Of course, darling ! But I was doubtful of 
the fact of your having written at all. And 
how did Flower ascertain it P '' 

"Perhaps he posted the letter ; I don't remem- 
ber. Nor is it worth a second thought. Dearest 
mother, don't let such a wretch's low malignity 
disturb you. But you had a second trouble, 
you said. What was it ? " 

" The second trouble, Anne, is a more serious 
one. And — I'm afraid it will hurt you a good 
deal. Your father went to Horsingham. He was 
obliged to do so. There he heard that Matthew 
Kitchen had put an execution into the Ark- 
wrights' house. That was a blow to him, for I 
think it opened his eyes to the hard, grasping 
character of the man. Father has always said 
that Matthew was more reasonable and forbear- 
ing than people gave him credit for. Then 
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there came worse. He saw Mrs. Arkwright 
somewhere — in a shop or in the street — and she 
began to rail upon him, laying her misfortunes 
at his door. Poor father ! '' 

"She is violent, mother. But consider — five 
little children ! And then her husband whom she 
so idolises '' 

" Oh, Anne, I can't forgive her ! It was too 
unjust. Your father attacked publicly in that 
way. Charged with the ruin of her family! It 
was too monstrous. And the worst is, that father 
has so taken it to heart ! He won't hear me 
blame the woman. * No,' he says, 'she was right, 
perhaps. I bring trouble and misery on every 
one. My name is a by- word, where it had been 
honoured for generations ! ' And so he goes on. 
It was cruel ! I can't forgive her. And ar» we 
not making sacrifices to do right ? Shall not we, 
too, be forced to go away from our pleasant home, 
and give up all we have in the world?" 

I felt that that was no time to plead or make 
excuses for Mrs. Arkwright. I thought that the 
letter I had brought with me would be the best 
means of soothing my mother and turning her 
thoughts away from the thorny present, to green 
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pastures where we might hope, at least, for 
peace. 

I took it from my pocket, and held it up before 
her eyes, telling her, at the same time, how I 
had come by it, and that grandfather had directed 
she should open it in his absence. Mother's face 
paled, and flushed, and paled again, as she 
devoured the square, red-sealed envelope with 
her eyes. 

" Oh, Anne ! '* she said, and clasped her hands 
tightly together. " Oh, Anne, if it should be — 
if it is '' 

"Surely it is a bearer of good tidings, dear 
mother. The matter was nearly settled before. 
Ought not father to be present when we open it P 
Where is he P Let me call him ! " 

" He is wandering about the shrubbery. But 
stay, Anne ! Don't go, my child. If it should 
not be good news, after all ! Let us spare him 
the chance of disappointment. Give it to me." 

Her hands shook so much, that she tore the 
cover across in trying to open the letter. And 
she breathed quickly, and kept her lips parted, 
like a person parching with thirst. 

There were two letters ; one from Colonel 
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Fisher to my grandfather, the other from the 
new proprietor of the Scotch estate to Colonel 
Fisher himself. 

Mother looked at the latter first. It was 
very brief. A few lines, as I could perceive 
without distinguishing the words, very neat and 
straight, and headed by a big gilt monogram. 
Mother kept her eyes fixed upon it for a much 
longer time than it could have taken to master 
its contents. She seemed to be reading it over 
and over again. At length, as she did not look 
up, I said in a low voice — 

"Well, mother?" 

But the chill of her silence had struck to my 
heart. I knew — I knew! She glanced at me 
for a moment, and heaving a deep, long sigh, 
shook her head slightly. Then she looked down 
again at the letter lying open on her lap. 

I took it up and read it. £ut to this hour 
I cannot recollect a word of it, although I 
gathered the sense of it instantly. It seemed to 
me as if the paper were covered by one word — 
No ! no ! no ! no ! in characters that quivered 
before my unsteady eyes. 

We remained a long time without speaking. 
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Then we tried to cheer each other. This one 
chance had failed, but there would be others. 
We had had no right to make sure of success 
on the first attempt. So little trouble had been 
taken after all. And so forth. 

"You have not looked at the other letter, 
mother," said I. "What does Colonel Fisher 
say ? He may have heard of something else." 

" Colonel Fisher ! " 

The words were echoed in my father's voice, 
and my father stood in the room. 

There was no help for it. He must read the 
ill news without any preparation. 

He soon despatched the straight, neat lines, 
with their ostentatious gilt monogram; read 
them almost at a glance, and tossed the note 
down on the table. Then he took up Colonel 
Fisher's letter to grandfather, and began to 
read it. 

" * My dear Doctor Hewson ' Why this 

is addressed to your father, Lucy." 

"Yes; he is away, and left word that any 
letter from Scotland was to be sent here. I was 
to open it." 

Father then read the Colonel's letter, but not 
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aloud. We watched his face. It did not move, 
or change much, except that a dull red colour 
spread itself over his forehead and cheeks. I 
have said that my father was a tall man, stalwart, 
and upright. During these last few weeks he 
had become bowed, and his head hung forward 
on his breast with a moody air. It was as if 
failure, and shame, and disappointment, and re- 
morse, had been ponderable things whose burden 
was laid upon his shoulders. 

He did not speak a word, but folded the letter 
again, laying it on the table before him, and 
smoothing it with the palm of his hand, with a 
slow, monotonous motion. 

Mother, uneasy at his silence, began to talk in 
as unconcerned a manner as she could assume. 
It was a disappointment, of course ; but who 
could get a suitable situation at the very first 
attempt? Father might find something i^ 
England. Perhaps he would like that better 
than going off to the Highlands. It might turn 
out well after all, might it not P Mr. Cudberry 
had spoken only the other day of a large estate 
in one of the eastern counties that he had heard 
of ; the property of a minor, and the guardians 
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wanted a responsible person as steward and 
general manager. And thus poor mother went 
on, gathering together what crumbs of comfort 
she could find, for her husband's disappointment. 

Disappointment ! Was it disappointment P 
There was an inscrutable look in his face, that 
attracted my attentive eyes to it incessantly, and 
as incessantly baffled their scrutiny — a look that 
made his face strangely unfamiliar to me, if I 
may use such a phrase. We speak of a face 
being lighted up, and we all know what is meant 
by it. We know what it is to see the eyes, those 
" windows of the soul,'' shine with an inward 
fire. In my father's countenance, I could fancy 
that the reverse had taken place. Light after 
light had been quenched. The sun of the spirit 
had grown dim. The face was not altered, as by 
age, or imbecility. No, the lines were firm, the 
brows and jaw strong as ever. But behind that 
mask there was not light, but darkness. But I 
feel how inadequate are my words to convey the 
impression it made upon me. 

Whilst mother was speaking, he continued to 
smooth the folded letter with the palm of his 
hand, neither looking up nor making any other 
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movement. When she paused, he said in a 
queer, apathetic manner, and in a monotonous 
tone, very unlike his old, robust voice, which had 
a wide range of notes in it — 

" I suppose that your father would take care of 
you and Anne, if I were gone, Lucy P " 
" Gone, George darling ! Gone where ? " 
Father shook his head. 

"That I can't tell," said he, in the same 
manner as before. 

"If you were obliged to be away for a time, 
of course we could be at Moitlands, Anne 
and I. £ut I had hoped we should all remain 
together.'' 

" Your father is displeased with me ; very 
justly. But I — don't — think — he would — visit 
it — on you — and thegirl." 

The words dropped out slowly, slowly, from 
his mouth, as rain still ddps from the eaves when 
the force of a shower has long spent itself. 

"Father would do anything in the world for 
us — or for you, dear George ! Indeed, indeed, 
he would." 

" For me ? He can do nothing for me. But 
he is a good man. I have always known that." 
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** You must not say he can do nothing because 
this first trial has failed. You are cast down by 
it. But let us look the state of the case fairly 
in the face All debts will be paid. That is the 
first and chief comfort, is it not P YouT'will 
leave Water-Eardley owing no man a shilling. 
Nay, perhaps there may remain a little money 
in hand from the sale. If you have to wait a 
few weeks before finding employment, we have 
a home to go to, and a welcome. Mortlands 
would shelter us all, George dear. With your 
knowledge and experience and recommendations, 
it is difficult to suppose that you would be long 
without a situation. And you would not be 
foolishly proud. You would take any honest 
employment to start with. Why, when I see 
how tlear and straight our way lies, I wonder 
that we can be despondent. It seems almost 
ungrateful, darling ! '* 

As mother spoke, she had put her hand on 
father's shoulder caressingly, and now stooped 
down and kissed his forehead. He did not 
respond to the caress, but looked up at her with 
haggard eyes, and said— 

" It is easy to talk of things being clear and 
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straight^ and of all debts being honourably paid. 
Debts ! Who knows whether there is enough to 
cover them P Who knows whether you and 
Anne have not beggared yourselves for nothing ? 
ShalPyou not curse me in your hearts, if it turns 
out to be so P *' 

"George!'' cried my mother, and turned 
away from him, weeping. Nothing so cut her 
to the heart as any word from him which 
seemed to show that he fancied he had lost her 
love. 

It was a weary, dreary day, all that remained 
of it. But in the evening there was a full moon, 
and we coaxed my father to go with us into the 
garden. It was not warm, but a serene, still 
night, and we wrapped shawls round us and 
paced about the garden paths among the flowers 
and shrubs, looking so spirit-pale in the moon- 
light. Then we sat down on a garden bench, 
and lingered there until quite late. It was long 
since we three had been together undisturbed. 
Mother sat encircled in my father's arm. Her 
head leant upon his shoulder. One of her hands 
clasped his hand ; the other held one of mine. 
Her face was upturned to the serene sky, and it 
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looked, I thought, like one of the white, sweet 
flowers at her feet. 

Father grew less moody and despondent under 
the sweet, calm influences of the time and place. 
He spoke more unreservedly than he had pre- 
viously done about Colonel Fisher's letter. We 
(mother and I) had not read it. But he told us 
that it threw blame on him for not having written 
promptly to the gentleman whom he wished to 
employ him. That this latter was a touchy, self- 
important personage, who had considered himself 
affronted by his offer being treated with apparent 
indifference. That, consequently, he (the owner 
of the estate) had caused inquiries to be made, 
in the hope, Colonel Fisher said, of receiving 
answers unfavourable to my father's character 
and fitness for the place. And questions so 
asked are generally answered in the sense of the 
questioner. The result had been the neat, 
straightly - written, gilt - monogrammed note, 
briefly regretting to be obliged to decline Mr. 
Fumess's services. 

I remembered mother's urgent entreaties to my 
father to write to Scotland and make strenuous 
application for the place before the fatal Sep- 
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tember races; and I was penetrated by the 
angelic sweetness which led her to comfort and 
cheer my father without one word of blame, or 
even of regret, for his self-willed infatuation. 
He felt it too ; and spoke to her very softly and 
tenderly, and listened to her prophecies of future 
happy days in store for us, imtil the dull apathy 
and gloom which had enveloped him all day 
seemed to break here and there, as a cloud 
breaks, and to give us glimpses of his real, frank 
self. 

" Well, Lucy — ^my good Lucy ! My perfect 
wife ! I will try to hope against hope," he said 
slowly. "But I have a clog that you — thank 
God ! — ^have not. And it weighs me down 
sorely, heavily — a troubled conscience, Lucy. 
But it may be that all is not quite lost and 
ruined. If only " 

My father never finished that sentence. But 
he repeated the words several times broodingly, 
and as it were, to himself. 

a If only " 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The next morning, early, not much after seven 
o'clock, the Brookfield carrier, on his way from 
Horsingham, brought mother a note from my 
grandfather. It must have been written over- 
night, immediately after his arrival at Mortlands. 
The original of it lies before me, creased and 
faded by the years it has passed in mother's 
little Tunbridge-ware box, into which she put it 
that morning after she and I had read it. This 
is the note : — 

"My dearest Lucy, 

" I am much put out by finding on my 
return home, not Donald Ayrlie, but a longish 
letter from him, to say that he has left Horsing- 
ham altogether. I left him in charge of some 
poor patients. He fulfilled his trust loyally until 
the last moment. Then, being assured that I 
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was coming back, he fairly ran away. He tells 
me that he found living on at Mortlands, where 
every room in the house, every shrub in the gar- 
den, is indissolubly associated with Anne, was 
more than he could bear. The constant expecta- 
tion — ^half hope, half fear — of being brought 
face to face with her, * kept him on the rack.' 
That I take to be the truth, but not all the 
truth. Disappointed love is hard to bear ; but I 
think he might have borne it. But there was 
jealousy! Donald is capable of being un- 
speakably jealous, and he was met at every turn 
in Horsingham by reports of Anne's engagement 
to that man, Lacer. Keturah tells me it is spoken 
of by every one. But think of the foolish lad 
going off in that way ! Well, old folks should 
not hope to win affection from their juniors. I 
had fancied he was fond of me. And I — to tell 
you the truth, Lucy — there is not much I would 
not do to get him back again. But I don't know 
how to set about it. About Lacer — is it true ? 

Lucy, Lucy, be careful ! As to Anne Let 

a man think of the unlikeliest choice for a 
woman to make that his imagination can com- 
pass, nine times out of ten she'll beat him by 
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making one nnlikelier. And yet I thoaglit I 
knew Anne better. Oh, children, chfldren; for 
Crod's 8ake don't be rash ! I feel Tery lonely, 
and more heavy-hearted than I remember since 
your mother died. I Wed that boy like a son. 
I lote him like a son. He is a fine fellow, 
thongh he has deserted me in this way. How 

I wish ChQd, I am selfish, like the rest 

of the world, and harp npon my own special 
theme too mnch. Anne took a Scotch letter 
away, Ketorah tells me. ,May it contain good 
news ! Urge George not on any account to 
delay writing himself. There has been too much 
delay, already. Moreover, £eturah sajrs that 
Anne is not looking well — ^pale, thin, languid. 
I must see her. But to-morrow, and the next 
day, and the day after that, my hands will be 
full, and no Donald to help me. By the end of 
the week I will come to Water-Eardley. I sup- 
pose George won't refuse to shake hands with 
me. I write this, partly to let you know that I 
am not unmindftd of you all; and partly — 
because I am selfish, like the rest of the world — 
to ease my own heart a little. 

" Always your loving father, 

"Abbl Hewson. 
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" Send to me, or say to me, or write to me, the 
truth about Aime, and that — ^Lacer. If she is 
not engaged to him, the news will be the best 
cordial you could give me. It is bad for a 
woman not to marry the right man; but to 

marry the wrong one If, on the other 

hand, it must be, and there is no help for it, 
put this in the fire, and say nothing about it to 
the child. A woman never forgives sinister 
augeries about her future husband — especially 
if they come true. And Anne may want me 
some day. I would have no barrier between us 
that might make it difficult to her proud spirit to 
come to me for such counsel and help as I can 
give her. — A. H." 

That was the letter ; one very characteristic 
of my grandfather in every way. We who knew 
him understood the weight and value of each 
word in it very accurately. And we were sure 
that Donald's departure had been a heavy blow 
to him. Whither Donald had gone was not 
stated. Perhaps my grandfather did not know it 
himself. But in all likelihood he would have 
gone to London, we said. There had been a talk 
of his doing so in order to complete the studies 
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necessary for his profession, months ago. But 
that would have been very different from his pre- 
sent abrupt departure. That would have been a 
temporary absence, duly prepared for and fore- 
seen, and with the prospect of ultimately re- 
turning to Horsingham at no distant date. 

** I think it was very wrong of Donald to leave 
grandfather in that way,'* said I. But as I said 
the words with cold severity, I had hard work to 
keep down my tears, and there was that painful 
" lump " in my throat, which I suppose most 
people have experienced. 

" We can, at all events, give dear grandfather 
the cordial he speaks of," answered my mother, 
not looking at me, but at her coffee-cup — we 
were at breakfast ; "it will comfort him to know 
that — that report is untrue." 

" I wish from the bottom of my heart that we 
were away from the place and the people in it ! " 
I exclaimed bitterly. I had chosen to blame 
Donald for going away, but I myself felt a long- 
ing to fly from all the surroundings and associa- 
tions which had become odious to me. 

Mother's little half-suppressed sigh involun- 
tarily reproached me for the selfishness of niy 
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speech, " I wish that we were away ! " Were 
we not going away from the place that had been 
her happy home for many bright years ?— from 
the place that held little Harold's grave ? Poor, 
patient, uncomplaining mother ! 

" I mil try to be a comfort to you, darling 
mother ! " I said, kissing her penitently. She 
looked a little surprised at this exclamation fol- 
lowing almost immediately the expression of my 
wish that we were away from Horsingham. 
She had not followed the sequence of my ideas. 

Father had not yet left his bed. I have men- 
tioned how he had gradually come to be a con- 
firmed sluggard, and what a trouble this had 
been to my mother, until heavier griefs had 
made that seem insignificant by contrast. But 
now, we said to each other, that it would be 
necessary for father to return to his old active 
habits, if any good were to be done either in the 
way of seeking employment or in keeping it when 
obtained. 

"I did not like to rouse him this morning," 
said mother, "for it was broad daylight before 
he fell asleep. He was so restless and miserable." 

"I thought," said I, " that my father had gone 
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to bed in a calmer &ame of mind than I had seen 
him in for some time." 

" Yes ; at first it seemed so. But I think it 
was only seeming. He put on a more hopeful 
manner to please me. But that letter from Scot- 
land hurt him more than you can fancy. What 
was the use of trying to get trusted, he said. 
No one would trust a man who had been false to 
his own family, and had ruined himself and 
them. And to be watched and suspected, and 
to have his fault thrown in his teeth by strangers, 
was more than he could bear." 

" I don't think father is well. All that is 
morbid and unlike himself. I think we ought to 
get grandfather to see him." 

" No ; he is not well. But when I told him 
I thought so, he shook his head, and said that 
Dr. Hewson could do him no good. There was 
only one medicine that could cure him." 

*' What did he mean by that ? " 

" He meant that he should not be better until 
his mind was more at peace. And who can 
wonder at that ? I had fallen asleep, and woke 
up in the middle of the night to find your 
father wandering about the room. The moon 
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was setting, and I could just dimly see him near 
the oaken press that stands in the recess in our 
bedroom. I called to him, and he bade me go to 
sleep again. He had been too restless to lie in 
bed, so had been walking about to try and tire 
himself out. This morning, when it was quite 
daylight, he began to sleep, as I told you. And 
I had not the heart to disturb him when I got 
up. 

Mother and I sat quietly in her little sitting- 
room. I was sewing, and she was making out a 
list — a very short list — of things that she should 
wish to keep when Water-Eardley and its con- 
tents were sold. We had as yet learned no par- 
ticulars as to the disposal of the settlement money 
that had been given up* We had heard enough, 
however, to be sure that Mr. Whiffles's claim 
would not swallow it all. There were, doubtless, 
other debts — so called, of honour — which mother 
could not reckon up. Debts in the town there 
were. But these, we thought, could not possibly 
amount to more than the sale of the lease and 
stock and furniture would amply cover. 

" Father owes Matthew Kitchen money," said 
I, hesitatingly. 
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**Yes; but that cannot be much. We have 
not been buying cai*riages, at least ! " said 
mother with a faint smile. 

"Matthew's grandfather — old Mr. Green — 
was, I have heard, a money-lender. You re- 
member that Mr. Cudberry told you so once, 
mother. Perhaps father was in Mr. Green's 
debt when the old man died. And if so — as 
Matthew was the sole heir " 

Mother looked up at me uneasily. 

" Do you know anything, Anne ? " she asked. 

I told her, for the first time, of the conversa- 
tion I had been a witness to between my father 
and Matthew Kitchen. She mused a little and 
then said, " Matthew is a hard, grasping man. 
I don't expect much mercy from him. But he 
cannot claim more than his due, and his due 
cannot — cannot surely! — be so large but that 
we shall manage to clear all scores with him. 
There's the portrait of George's mother ; that he 
would like to keep, I know. And I wonder if I 
might have the work-box he gave me before we 
were married ! Though it is fitted with silver, it is 
old-fashioned now, and I should not think it could 
fetch much." And mother went on with her list. 
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" Oh, ma'am ! will you step into the kitchen P 
Now directly, please ! There's two men wants 
master, and I told 'em he was abed, and they said 
they couldn't help that ! " 

Sarah, the housemaid, uttered all this with 
breathless rapidity, and her pale face added to 
the impression her agitated speech made upon us. 

Mother rose up from her chair like a figure 
moved by a spring. 

"Who are the men? What do they want?" 
she said, in a trembling voice, 

"Oh, ma'am! / don't know; but — ^I think — 
leastways, I'm a'most certain, as one on 'em is a 
sheriff's officer. I know him by sight, Jim Scott 
his name is. And — and — ^please, ma'am — " 
added Sarah beginning to cry, partly from sym- 
pathy, partly from excitement, " they say they're 
in passeman." 



CHAPTER TTYTY 

I MUST state as briefly and clearly as I can the 
facts which we only learned piecemeal, and with 
dismay and confusion of mind indescribable. 
Indeed, it was long before we became acquainted 
with much that I shall here set down. 

My father had given a bill of sale over all his 
property at Water-Eardley to Matthew Kitchen. 

The latter had worked and schemed to this end 
for a long time past. Most likely had had some 
such plan in his mind from the time when he 
first discovered that my father was, to a certain 
extent, in old Green's power. The sums that 
father had borrowed, first of the old man, and 
afterwards of his grandson Matthew, did not, 
when all usurious advantage was taken, amount 
to more than half the real value of the property 
at Water-Eardley. Nevertheless, when Matthew 
Kitchen had not only declined to make further 
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advances, but had pressed for the pajrment of the 
existing debts on the ground that he held no 
sufficient security for his money, and could not 
afford to run the risk of losing it, father had 
desperately given the bill of sale ; and, still more 
desperately, had trusted to Matthew's promise 
that he would not put it into execution, unless no 
other hope remained of indemnifying himself. 

The news of father's disastrous racing specula- 
tion had spread through Horsingham. It was 
known that my mother's marriage settlement had 
been given up for the payment of her husband's 
gambling debts. Moreover, the rumour had 
spread throughout the town that Furness of 
"Water-Eardley was about to sell his furniture 
and property for the benefit of his creditors. The 
tradespeople to whom my father owed money 
were well satisfied enough with this prospect. 
Not so Mr. Matthew Kitchen. There would 
doubtless be enough to pay all claims if the pro- 
perty were sold — as must be reckoned on — even 
much under its value. But his bare due did not 
satisfy Matthew. He held the bill of sale, and 
resolved to enforce his power while there was yet 
time. 
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The men who had cokne on the dismal errand 
of informing my father that no stick or straw 
in "Water-Eardley manor-house, or on Water- 
Eardley farm, belonged to him any longer, were 
civil enough. I fancy such men mostly are so. 
For gratuitous incivility, some sort of emotion is 
necessary — ^malice, anger, resentment, suUenness, 
some feeling or other. These men in the present 
case had none. The whole matter was to them 
one of absolute indifference. The man whom 
Sarah had called Joe Scott spoke to my mother 
with uncovered head and bated breath. It was a 
show of respect due to misfortune. His business 
lay with misfortune, as a funeral undertaker's 
business lies with death and mourning. How 
could he be specially sorry for us ? But he un- 
derstood that a grave and regretful demeanour 
was decent under the circumstances, and he di(J 
his best to assume one. 

Mother looked about her confusedly, like a per- 
son who has been suddenly and roughly roused 
from sleep. 

" I do not understand it," she said. " Could 
I not speak with Mr. Kitchen ? It is impossible 
that my husband can owe him the worth of all 
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the property here ! Everything ? Oh, it must 
be a mistake ! It is impossible ! " 

" No mistake, ma'am. Mr. Kitchen holds a 
bill of sale, you know. You can say whatever 
you have a mind to, to him, ma'am. We've 
nothing to do with that. Only we uiust carry 
out our instructions, you know. Ladies mostly 
don't understand these things. You'd better let 
Mr. Furness know as soon as possible, ma'am." 

" Yes, dear mother," whispered I in her ear, 
** father ought to be roused without delay." 

" Quite so, miss. In fact, he — he must be 
told, sooner or later, you know," said Joe Scott. 

I looked round the kitchen. The two women- 
servants stood helplessly whimpering and biting 
their fingers. At the open door appeared two or 
three heads, eagerly looking in. They darted 
out of sight on my directing my gaze towards 
them, I had recognised them as belonging to 
some of the farm-labourers. 

" Is there any one here," said I, " who will go 
to Dr. Hewson's house, Mortlands, and carry a 
note for me as quickly as possible ? " 

Two voices answered, " Me, miss ! " and the 
peeping heads reappeared. The messenger I 
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chose was a cow-boy, a lad of fourteen, swift of 
foot, as I knew, and acquainted with my grand- 
father's house. I scrawled a couple of lines, im- 
ploring grandfather to come to us at once, and 
watched the lad set off with my note at the full 
speed of his long uncouth legs. Mother had 
followed me into the sitting-room, whither I had 
run to write, and stood there now, with her 
hands pressed to her forehead. Writing the note 
and sending it off had taken little more than a 
couple of minutes. 

" Darling mother," said I, " father must be 
awakened ! Shall I do it. Shall I go to him for 
you?" 

She took her hands from her head quickly, and 
then passed them once or twice over her brows, 
pressing down her closed eyelids. 

" No, Anne," she said, speaking hurriedly, like 
one who cannot brook an instant's delay, and yet 
not moving from the spot where she stood. " No, 
no, my child ! I must do it. I must teU him. 
He will hear it better from me." 

I waited an instant or two, expecting to see 
her go. Finding she stiU did not move, I again 
offered to go in her stead. 
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She made two or three quick steps towards the 
door, and then suddenly stopped, and burst out 
into silent, bitter weeping. 

" Dearest, darling mother ! let me go ! I am 
stronger than you. I will tell father." 

" No, no ! " she said, trying to restrain the 
tears that streamed down her cheeks. "It is 
not that. I will tell him. But — :oh, Anne ; this 
will break his heart ! " 

Then she went quickly ou4} of the room, and I 
heard her step ascending the staircase. 

I stood at the window and looked out on the 
garden beds that my eyes had rested on so many 
thousand times. It was a beautiful autumn day. 
The distant woods had a thin veil of silver vapour 
softening their variegated tints. But overhead 
the sky was clear, and the sun shone brightly. 
All Was peace and silence. Only the low of 
cattle came up from the river-side meadows now 
and then, with a tone by distance made not 
unmusical. 

But to me all was loathsome ; — the sileilce as 
the sound, the sunshine as the shade, the very 
perfume of the flowers. 

To a sick palate, no savour is delicious ; and 
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my soul was sick. All my senses seemed turned 
into instruments of pain, instead of pleasure. I 
could not cry : I could do nothing but stand as 
if I had lost all power to moYOy miserably wait- 
ing for mother to return, and feeling sore in every 
nerve. 

Presently she did return, after an absence 
which really had been brief, although in passing 
the minutes had seemed to me almost unbearably 
lengthened out. 

" What does he say ? How did he — ^how did 
he bear it, dear ? " 

'* He said only a word or two ; kissed me, and 
bade me go down to the men and tell them he 
would be ready directly.** 

" Then he was calmer than you had feared ?" 

" He was calm ; but oh ! there was an awful 
look in his face. A look almost like — ^like one 
insane," added mother, after a long pause, and in 
a horrified whisper. And a strong shudder shook 
her from head to foot. I clasped her tightly in 
my arms. I could not speak. She had suddenly 
touched on a secret fear which I had tried to hide 
even from myself. Without another word she 
left me, and went to the kitchen to give the men 
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my father's message ; and I remained still stand- 
ing at the window as before. 

"What's that?" 

I found myself uttering the words aloud, in a 
half-whisper, whilst my heart throbbed with a 
rapidity that was agonising. I had been startled 
by a sound that seemed to make every fibre in 
my body quiver — the report of a pistol. 

Something rushed along the passage, and 
passed the open door. I saw a fluttering gar- 
ment and the vision of a white set face, with 
wide staring eyes. It was my mother's face. She 
flew up the stairs with a swiftness that was awful 
— superhuman. Others followed her quickly; 
but she outstripped them as a winged creature 
might. There was a second's pause, and then — 
oh my God ! the agony of that sound ! Shriek 
upon shriek pierced the ear, like stab upon stab 
of a sharp, cruel sword. I mounted the stairs in 
a sort of frenzy, unconscious of my footsteps, as 
if a great wind had taken me and whirled me 
upwards. 

There was a crowd of people in the room 
already — the servants, some of the farm- 
labourers, and the two men who had come on 
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Matthew Kitchen's errand. I could not see my 
mother, but thoee dreadfbl shrieks continued. 
Two or three women had gathered about her ; 
the others surrounded the bed. When they 
became aware that I was among them, some of 
the men cried out to me to go away, that was no 
place for me. The man named Scott eyen took 
me by the arm to lead me from the room, but I 
struggled and resisted. 

** Mother ! mother ! Let me go to mother ! '* 
I remember crying out those words over and over 
again. I was trembling so conrulsiTely that my 
teeth chattered in my head ; but I still struggled 
to reach my mother. In the movement thus 
caused among them, the crowd of people round 
the bed parted, and I saw — 

No; even now I cannot write it; I cannot 
think of it. My hand is cold ; my fingers quiver. 
All the anguish comes back again ; all the old 
scars throb and ache ; I see my mother's form 
flung, with wild hair, across the bed ; — the 
women struggling to raise her, to drag her 
back ; — her clenched hands clutching at the 
coverlet. I see an awful stain slowly spreading, 
creeping, winding horribly along the floor. I see 
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a ghastly lieap upon the bed ; then all is red 
before my eyes ; my ears are full of a roaring 
sound like the surging of the sea; the ground 
rocks and heaves and sinks from under me, and 
I plunge down, down, into a black gulf of uncon- 
sciousness ! 
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